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Announcement 


The next number of World Affairs, in 
addition to its regular features, will con- 
tain articles as follows: 


Austria’s Past, 
by General Karl Vangoin, formerly 
Chancellor of Austria; 


Austria’s Present, 


by Dr. Schuschnigg, present Chan- 
cellor of Austria; 


Austria’s Future, 
by Prince Ernst Starhenberg, organ- 
izer of the Heimwehr, called by 
many the “coming man” of Austria 


Mrs. Camilla Short, of the editorial board 
of World Affairs, writes from Europe that 
we may assure our readers of a similar 
series for each of the other key European 
countries in early issues of this magazine. 
—EDITOoR. 


R. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society for a quarter of a century, Chancel- 
lor Emeritus of New York University, one 
time United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, died November 4 at his home, 52 
Gramercy Park North, age 73 years. 
In a recent address at the University of 
Michigan, his Alma Mater, Dr. Brown, 
with characteristic poetic feeling and skill 


with the written word suggested certain 
ways in which the miracles of self-discovery 
and development are wrought: 


Some will find themselves most of all in 
the majestic lines of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Some will meet themselves face to face in 
the “glory,” that was Greece and the gran- 
deur “that was Rome,” or in the wide-per- 
vasive history of the Christian Church; or 
in the singularly stirring legend, art and 
letters of the Middle Ages; or, further 
afield, in the myth and beauty of the Orient 
—Chinese, Persian, Indian; or in the com- 
pelling sweep of these past three centuries 
and more of modern music; or in the briefer 
and more marvelous development of mod- 
ern science. 


T IS widely believed that the end of the 

year 1934 presents the most anxious 

and critical time which nations have faced 
since 1914. 


HERE is plenty of talk calculated to 

create a war atmosphere. Worse, there 
are many evidences of a decay of faiths 
and principles at the heart of free govern- 
ment. Because of their sufferings, men and 
women are abdicating their rights as indi- 
viduals and flirting with autocracies. The 
sturdy insistence upon freedom of individ- 
ual action which bases its hope upon de- 
mocracy is languishing in what General 
Smuts described recently to the boys of the 
University of St. Andrews as “an atmos- 
phere of lassitude and disillusion.” The 
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General, as Lord Rector of the University, 
went on to say: “The disappearance of the 
sturdy, independent-minded, freedom-lov- 
ing individual, and his replacement by a 
servile mass-mentality is the greatest human 
menace of our time.” Upon such a “mass- 
mentality” wars easily fall and batten. 


T IS EASY to argue from the facts that 

the cult of force is becoming, at least 
for the moment, triumphant. Parliaments 
are disappearing. Guarantees for private 
rights, civil liberties and other phases of 
popular self-government are going by the 
boards. Freedom of conscience, of speech, 
of the press, intellectual freedom, are 
dwindling in spite of the fact that the faith 
in freedom and the liberation of the human 
spirit are thus far man’s greatest achieve- 
ment. In spite of the teachings of Plato 
and of all history that the real purpose of 
human life leads clearly away from brute 
force to freedom, from fate or necessity to 
reason, from coercion to persuasion, from 
the rule of might to one of mutual under- 
standing and consent, every large power is 
turning again to its military might with a 
disquieting fervor. 


ND yet, as General Smuts told the boys, 
“This is a good world.” We need not 
approve of all phases of it, nor of all the 
individuals in it; but the world itself shows 
in a myriad of ways that it is rational, that 
it is a friendly world. It has given us birth; 
it has lifted us forward; it has humanized 
us in part throughout the long and slow ad- 
vance; it has endowed us with strength and 
courage. It has enabled us to create visions, 
dream dreams, and to follow ideals which 
are still guiding our faltering footsteps 
along eternal ways. It is full of tangles, of 
ups and downs; but there is always enough 
to test our wit and courage. It is indeed a 
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world built for heroism, but also for justice 
and mercy and faith. A measure of free- 
dom, of harmony of soul, a consciousness 
of equality before the law, these are essen- 
tial foundations of the state. A measure of 
international freedom under the rule of 
peace and justice, is more useful amid the 
creative ideals of the coming age, than 
sterilizing repressions and tyrannies. “Crea- 
tive freedom,” says General Smuts, “is the 
watchword of the new order, to the reali- 
zation of which we should bend our ener- 
gies.” “Responsible individualism,” was 
the phrase used by David Lawrence in Oc- 
tober before the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is something to be alive in times 
like these, when human relations are once 
more fluid and the world is so freshly in 
the making! 


ISTORY seems clearly to teach that 

the minute a government comes into 
the hands of the people, becomes apparently 
the government of themselves, by and for 
themselves, the better the government be- 
comes able to command loyalty, to appeal 
to sentiments of duty and devotion, to fore- 
stall tyranny in all its forms. Tyranny is 
as great a danger to wisdom as anarchy. 
While liberty of thought is of the essence 
of freedom, thought to be of value must 
end in action. Then, as seen by discerning 
scholars, especially since Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, liberty of thought in action may reach 
a point where it becomes a danger to 
orderly behavior and an embarrassment to 
effective governmental action. Such per- 
versions of liberty arise inevitably when 
tyranny forces extremes of action, for then 
situations may arise where attempts to 
overcome tyranny may themselves give rise 
to other and possibly worse tyrannies. Thus 
again we are forced back to the teachings, 
ancient as Aristotle, that the ways of wis- 
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dom are the ways of moderation, of the 
quiet middle course, the only course that 
can lead effectively, albeit slowly, to desir- 
able ends. True, this middle course is 
almost always a hard row to hoe, for showy 
extremes are much more attractive, ro- 
mantic, popular. The deepest satisfactions 
in life, however, appear to grow out of 
worthy and practical achievements, and 
kindly nature who seems to order these 
achievements, these expressions of reality, 
appears to abhor extremes and to welcome 
only those creative forces that thrive within 
the golden mean. 


NTERNATIONAL law and judicial set- 
tlement are the backlogs of any peaceful 
foreign policy. From the light and warmth 
of them the world is fashioning its agencies 
of cooperation at Geneva and its Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. How best the United States 
may associate itself with these young and 
of course imperfect instruments is up, espec- 
ially just now with the required two-thirds 
voting power in hand, to the United States 
Senate. It must be said that the course of 
history opens for the development, the im- 
provement of them to the mutual accept- 
ance and use of the Nations, all of them. 
The hurdles of differing policies and in- 
terests, of conflicting rights and tempera- 
ments will delay the process, but not for- 
ever. A few more friendly yesses and less 
cantankerous noes might help. 


EMANDS for a concrete program for 

action will never down. Good men 
and true strive to meet these demands. 
Dr. Herbert Wright, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law and Head of the Department of 
Politics of the Catholic University of 
America, sometime contributor to World 
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Affairs, has recently outlined a seven-point 
peace program in which he advocated, (1), 
the building up of the United States Navy 
to the limits prescribed by the treaty of 
Washington of February 6, 1922, and the 
treaty of London of April 22, 1930, as pro- 
vided by the Vinson Act passed in the 73d 
Congress, on March 27, 1934, pending 
further limitation by international agree- 
ment; (2) the government control of the 
manufacture and sale of munitions by ap- 
propriate legislation; (3) an embargo on 
munitions to any and all belligerents re- 
fusing to submit their controversies to arbi- 
tration or other peaceful settlement; (4) 
the prohibition of loans to any and all 
belligerents refusing to submit their con- 
troversies to arbitration or other peaceful 
settlement; (5) the further and progressive 
limitation of armament by international 
agreement; (6) the development of the 


pacific means for settling international dis- 
putes and for avoiding war; (7) close co- 


operation with the League of Nations in all 
of the matters proposed in the other six 
points as well as in all its humanitarian ac- 
tivities, but not membership in the League, 
and not “joining” the Permanent Court of 
International Justice so long as it is closely 
identified with the League. 

Readers of World Affairs know that for 
fourteen years we have consistently argued 
for changes in the covenant of the League of 
Nations to the end that the League and its 
Court may become acceptable to all na- 
tions, the United States included. Such 
modifications will be made when political 
animosities and narrow views of self-inter- 
est are submerged by an honest sense of 
right and the larger principles of law and 
order. It is for the United States Senate 
to work with President Roosevelt, and they 
in friendliest cooperation with all other gov- 
ernments, to bring about a sensible com- 
position of this unnecessary wrangle. 
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CHEERFUL thing happened on the 

first day of November. The French 
cities of Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons 
faced their obligations to their creditors in 
this country with good old-fashioned hon- 
esty. Each maturing $1,000 bond was paid 
off, at the holder’s option, amounting al- 
together to $45,000,000, at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing before our American 
dollar had depreciated. This meant the 
payment in American dollars at New York 
of about $1,680 for each original $1,000 
bond. This action was in line with the 
policy pursued in the case of coupon pay- 
ments on French and Dutch government 
and city gold clause dollar bonds, even 
since the devaluation of the dollar. These 
cities might have argued that when the 
American government went off the gold 
standard in the spring of 1933 it entitled 
them to make their payments in United 
States depreciated currency, for that is now 
our legal tender money. Great Britain made 
just that kind of argument when her loan 
of 1917 matured some time ago. As a 
matter of fact, however, these payments by 
the cities of France showed that our French 
friends took the ground that holders of the 
bonds had never expected payment in actual 
gold, but merely payments in currency or 
bank draughts equivalent to gold. They 
have acted accordingly. By such action 
they have gone a long way toward re-estab- 
lishing the principles of credit at a time 
when those principles were and still are 
sorely threatened. 


HE belief that any nation is in position 

to promote international peace by dis- 
arming as an example received something of 
a blow at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in Lon- 
don, on November 9, and that from a gentle- 
man who was an avowed pacifist throughout 
the World War, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Mr. Mac- 
Donald remarked that Great Britain has 
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proved to her own satisfaction that disarma- 
ment by example, “in the present state of 
mind of the world is not an effective way to 
reduce arms or to increase international con- 
fidence and so strengthen peace.”” This arch- 
advocate of peace is quoted as saying with 
emphasis: “In the meantime we have to 
take steps to secure that if we were met by 
aggression, we should at least be in a posi- 
tion to defend ourselves.” 


HE contributions of science are abiding 

reasons for hope that human society is 
destined to improve. The breakdown of so 
many pacts and conferences in behalf of 
world peace has been due in no small way 
to their unscientific approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing an acceptable standard 
of life combined with national security. In 
other words, they have not corresponded to 
the realities and practices of nations. They 
have broken down in clarity, concreteness of 
plan, engineering science. There has been 
sentiment enough; too much, indeed. The 
increase of governmental functions and re- 
sponsibilities, the search for economic se- 
curity, our further industrialization and 
struggle for markets at home and abroad, 
our increasing revolt against the theories 
and practices which have brought us where 
we are, indeed the increase of all the armies 
and navies may be inevitable. It ought not 
to be inevitable, however, that they should 
all develop without knowledge of what they 
mean and of where they may end. 


R. CHARLES A. BEARD, with the 

collaboration of G. H. E. Smith, has 
followed up his previous volume The Idea 
of National Interest with a new book just 
from the press, The Open Door at Home, 
which he calls a “trial philosophy of na- 
tional interest.” In this book he concludes 
that nations may go on choosing their preda- 
tory courses, continuing their cat and dog 
fights over crumbs of trade, burning down 
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their houses, drenching their people with 
bombs and poison gas, exhausting their 
powers in senseless rage. As for our Ameri- 
can Republic, however, it should have no 
part in such courses, and need not if only 
it be guided by scientific plan, backed by 
will and effort. 


CIENCE is destined to challenge the 

statesman increasingly, for questions 
relating to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness bear upon such very practical 
matters as standards of life, budgets, goods, 
services, and resources. It is going to re- 
quire statecraft in the best sense of the word 
to define what Dr. Beard calls “a standard- 
of-life budget.”’ Statesmen must know with 
considerable accuracy our resources in 
wealth, our technical capacities, the limita- 
tions of our human natures, and all these in 
terms of materials, qualities and specifica- 
tions. Codperation on the part of prac- 
tically the whole population of the United 
States will be necessary to bring our re- 
sources into efficient use, but statesmen 
especially must have the knowledge of the 
terms, conditions, and proceeds of that co- 
éperation. Statesmen worthy of the name 
are primarily concerned just now with re- 
solving the world crisis in economy and 
thought, as distinguished from their “per- 
sonal interests and propensities for rage.” 
They are learning that this knowledge of 
demand and powers, needs and resources, is 
indispensable to efficient action, not to men- 
tion continuance in office. 


R. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, world 

renowned physicist, returning to Amer- 
ica after presiding at the Congress of Pure 
and Applied Physics, at London, dismissed 
as “ridiculous” the theory that science may 
be blamed for unemployment or other ills 
now besetting the world. He is reported 
also to have said that religious ideas will 
have to change as the world increases its 
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knowledge. He expressed the belief that 
science broadens religious thinking, for the 
more 2 man knows the less superstitious he 
becomes. True, scientific conquests are but 
parts of the general growth of knowledge, 
but it is they that help more to control forces 
man once thought were pressing him down. 
We can not overdo the development of the 
understanding of nature and how she works. 
Beliefs must necessarily shift, but religion 
will continue as an expression of the ideals 
and desires that develop in people; a pow- 
erful force in human society, working to 
diminish human grief. When asked if his 
theory excluded the supernatural, Dr. Mil- 
likan replied that there is no such thing as 
supernatural. We have been calling every- 
thing which we did not understand the 
supernatural. 


Recognition of Manchoukuo 


INCE American citizens have rather 
large investments in Manchoukuo it is 
reasonable to ask why doesn’t the United 
States recognize that country and enter into 
diplomatic relations with it accordingly. It 
must be acknowledged that within this new 
state efforts are being made to build for the 
future on a large scale. We are told that 
the misgovernment of the Three Eastern 
Provinces by “The Changs” and by the 
military clique which had sapped the ener- 
gies of the domains north of the Great Wall 
for so long, has ceased; that Manchoukuo 
is entering upon her third year with a defi- 
nite and adequately financed era of expan- 
sion; that today it is a reality because of 
its own achievements, and that its thirty 
million people have a growing sense of se- 
curity the like of which they had not known 
under their former rulers. Manchoukuoans 
announce satisfaction with their government 
based upon the principle of “Wangtao,” the 
Way of Benevolent Rule, and that they are 
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enjoying the benefits of a modern state. 
Their administrative and financial reforms 
and their economic reconstruction have un- 
doubtedly been considerable. They have 
an established central government and they 
appear to have restored peace and order 
throughout the country. They have con- 
solidated their currency and banking sys- 
tems. They were recognized by Japan on 
September 15, 1932, and later by El Salva- 
dor. A number of states sent congratula- 
tions to Emperor Kang Teh on occasion of 
his coronation last March. 

It has been customary for newly formed 
states to demand recognition. When recog- 
nition has been refused, retortions have fre- 
quently followed. The action of recognition 
carries with it an assurance that the new 
state will be permitted to hold its place as 
an independent political organism in the 
society of nations. When a country exer- 
cises the functions of a state international 
law has held it to be justified in demand- 
ing recognition. When the elements of state 
life are present and promise to continue it 
has been customary to grant recognition of 
state-hood. Thomas Jefferson stated it to 
be an American principle “to accord any 
government to be rightful which is formed 
by the will of the nation substantially de- 
clared.” So, why not recognize Manchou- 
kuo? 

There appear to be a number of reasons 
why the recognition is withheld. In the 
first place Manchoukuo is considered to be 
in reality the creature of Japan. It is widely 
believed that were Japan’s forces to be with- 
drawn Manchoukuo would forthwith col- 
lapse. It is agreed by all that Japan’s inter- 
est in Manchoukuo grows primarily out of 
the natural resources of that country, iron, 
coal, oil, lumber, aluminum, beans and furs. 
There is no doubt that Japan’s industrialists 
propose to take advantage of these re- 
sources. The League of Nations, following 
the Lytton Report, passed a resolution, Feb- 
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ruary 24, 1933, opposing recognition of 
Manchoukuo. 

Japan’s policies in other fields have made 
recognition of Manchoukuo less and less 
likely. Just now Japan demands equality 
of naval ships and the abrogation of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. It is 
charged also that Japan is violating her 
treaty obligations by fortifying her man- 
dated islands in the Pacific ocean, a charge 
denied, however, by the Japanese delegates 
in London. Again, early in November, 
Manchoukuo warned that she planned the 
establishment of a state oil monopoly, con- 
trary to the open door agreement set forth 
in the Nine Power Treaty of 1922. When 
the United States and Great Britain com- 
plained to Japan, Japan replied that the 
open door principle does not apply to the 
internal affairs of the Far Eastern State so 
long as she does not discriminate against 
the citizens of any foreign country. Japan 
pointed out also that Manchoukuo is an 
independent state which has come into ex- 
istence since the Nine Power Treaty was 
signed and that Manchoukuo therefore is 
not bound by its terms. Japan further 
adds that since Manchoukuo is an independ- 
ent government, protest should be made not 
to Tokyo but to Hsinking. These positions 
taken by Japan have not advanced the cause 
of recognition of Manchoukuo. 

There remain two other obstacles to 
recognition. One is the Stimson doctrine, 
apparently favored by the present adminis- 
tration in the United States, that the United 
States will not recognize any territory es- 
tablished through violence to any existing 
treaties. This doctrine has been accepted 
by nearly all the other powers. Secondly, 
the Chinese, from whom Manchoukuo has 
been torn, are decidedly opposed to any rec- 
ognition of the state made up of territory 
which they purpose eventually to regain. 
Thus far China has refused Japan’s demand 
even for a resumption of postal and rail- 
way communication with Manchoukuo. 
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Any recognition of Manchoukuo would be 
looked upon by the Chinese as an unfriendly 
act. Thus there appears little hope at this 
time that the United States will recognize 
Manchoukuo. 


Mosaics of St. Sophia 


HE Turkish Government has included in 

its enlightened movement the uncovering 
of the Byzantine mosaic paintings in St. 
Sophia, famed throughout the world espe- 
cially from the time of Justinian in the 
sixth century to the end of the Paleologs of 
Constantinople in 1453. The Government 
proposes to make of its famous Mosque an 
historical monument, a national museum, 
freed of objects and accessories which have 
heretofore marred and obscured both archi- 
tecture and decoration, with the mosaics 
brought again to life. 

This work is being done under the direc- 
tion of Professor Thomas Whittemore, who 
has already spent three years upon it. 
Archeologist and Director of the Byzan- 
tine Institute of America, a student of Har- 
vard and Oxford Universities, Professor 
Whittemore has served as teacher of Fine 
Arts in Tufts College and at New York 
University. He has been our American rep- 
resentative on the Egypt Exploration Foun- 
dation since 1911 and has lectured on Egyp- 
tian and Byzantine art at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to represent the United States at 
the International Congress of Byzantian 
Scholars, recently held at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
September 9-16, 1934. Among his works is 
Poss Luminia; The Mosaics of St. Sophia. 
He plans to spend eight months each year 
on the work of uncovering these mosaics. 
How long remains yet to be seen. 

The work is being carried on now in the 
vestibule leading into the narthex, or en- 
trance hall, and in the gallery. The south 
section of the gallery, called the gynacaeon, 
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is the enclosure where the royal ladies used 
to witness the ceremonies below. The vault- 
ings of this gynacaeon, now known to be 
sheathed with mosaic figures, rare marbles 
and mosaic paintings—the work of mosaic 
masters of their time, indeed of all time— 
are now being uncovered. This has all been 
made possible by the invitation in 1931 of 
the Turkish Government to the Byzantine 
Institute of America. 

Professor Whittemore says of his work 
that the mosaics will all be seen eventually 
as of yore, unchanged by those restorations 
and reconstructions seen elsewhere in many 
an old church of Europe. Not a new stone 
is to be inserted and nothing removed. The 
work is progressing slowly with the aid of 
trained English and Turkish craftsmen 
under the Professor’s direction. No liquids 
are used, the work of removing the cover- 
ings being wholly mechanical and under 
constant control. The coverings of these 
precious masterpieces vary from a thin 
coating of paint to four inches of plaster. 

It has been discovered that the mosaics 
found in the East end of the apse, between 
the east and west windows, and over the 
entire vaulting of the ground story, range 
from those of a single figure to groups of 
figures. 

The mosaics were not covered during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
plaster coverings now in process of removal 
were the work of Sultan Abdul Mejid in 
1849, These Mejid coverings were not the 
result of bigotry or of the spirit of desecra- 
tion, so much as of desire to preserve the 
decorations. The Mosque has suffered less 
from the Turks than from the Crusaders, 
who hated the orthodox church, and there- 
fore covered many of the mosaics with 
paint, especially during the early thirteenth 
century. 

To carry on the present work it was found 
necessary first to search the records of 
travelers who saw these mosaics before they 
were covered. As late as the seventeenth 
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century, Evliya Effendi, Turkish historian, 
told of the mosaics still uncovered. The 
work of finding these records, scattered 
through the archives of various and scat- 
tered places, has taken time and patience. 
It is with these records that Professor 
Whittemore is able to forecast what awaits 
him as the labors of uncovering progress. 

No archeological event of recent times 
presents more arresting items of interest 
than this unveiling. Mosaics have been 
and still are the greatest medium of wall 
decoration the world has ever known. By 
means of mosaics, architectural unity of 
construction, unattained by any other form, 
is achieved. The mosaics of St. Sophia are 
not mere copies of paintings, as in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, but creative and original 
compositions. It is for this reason especially 
that artists everywhere are watching the re- 
discovery of these ancient mosaics with 
such lively attention. 


Peace Votes 


OPULAR referenda in the interest of 

the League of Nations in general and of 
peace in particular are advocated in Eng- 
land and in this country. Mr. W. Arnold- 
Forster, actively behind this kind of effort 
in England, tells elsewhere in these columns 
of the National Peace Ballot movement in 
Great Britain as of November this year. 
These activities in England have been op- 
posed by such men as Sir Austin Chamber- 
lain and Lord Rennell on various grounds, 
one being that since the procedure boils 
down to a vote simply in favor of peace or 
war it is superfluous. Viscount Cecil is 
among those who defend the vote on the 
theory that the collective system embodied 
in the League of Nations takes the place 
of the old international anarchy and that it 
should be publicly approved, particularly 
as a rebuke to the conservative Lord Bea- 
verbrook and his followers in England. 
Defenders of the ballot hold that an affirm- 
ative vote against war would strengthen 
those who are working for the end of com- 
peting armaments and substituting peace 
for war. 
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A popular vote in this field is not new 
to America. A ballot was taken in four 
representative districts of Massachusetts 
in 1932 on the following question: Shall 
the representative in the General Court 
from the district “be instructed to vote to 
request the President and the United States 
Senate to enter into full codperation and 
membership in the League of Nations, with 
the explanatory reservation that the United 
States shall not engage in war with any 
nation except by vote of Congress as pro- 
vided in the United States Constitution, 
and such other reservations as they deem 
wise?” On this question over 63 per cent 
of the total votes were affirmative. 

At the election on November 6 last the 
question appeared on the ballot in thirty- 
six representative districts, embracing one 
hundred fifteen cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts. It was pointed out to the voters 
that for ten years the United States has 
been codperating with other nations in the 
League of Nations; that this codperation 
has recently been extended; that in Jan- 
uary, 1934, we began to register our treaties 
at Geneva: that in August, 1934, the United 
States became a member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, which is a part 
of the League; and that membership in the 
League “will enable us to protect American 
interests more effectively.”” The voters were 
told that recent events have shown that 
war in any part of the world injures Amer- 
ican interests and that sixty nations of the 
world are now organized as the League of 
Nations to prevent war. They were further 
urged to “vote yes on this question to indi- 
cate that they wished the United States 
to throw the great weight of its influence 
in favor of peace.” As a result 217,421 
ballots were cast, of which 135,485 voted 
yes and 81,936 voted no; the affirmative 
votes representing 62.31 percent. 

Plans are on the way for a vote on peace 
throughout America, on Armistice Day, 
1935. “An educational campaign” leading 
up to that plebiscite is being conducted by 
the Commission on International Relations, 
Rev. E. C, Boynton, Chairman. 

As readers of this magazine know, we be- 
lieve that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations will have to be changed in a num- 
ber of respects before the United States can 
sign it. We have written upon these “re- 
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spects” from time to time for sixteen years. 
We do not believe that the United States 
should appear as dictating in any way to 
the League of Nations what those changes 
should be. If the League of Nations wishes 
the United States to become a member, it 
should say so and indicate how far it is 
willing to change the Covenant with the 
view of making the League an international 
organization with which the United States 
can fully associate. 

As to the ballot method employed in 
England and Massachusetts and proposed 
elsewhere, we agree with its sponsors that 
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the question laid before the voters appears 
to be: Are you in favor of peace or are you 
in favor of war? It does not lie with us to 
object to it on that ground. The oftener 
the people express themselves upon that 
very question the better. We find it diffi- 
cult, however, to understand why nearly 
82,000 voters in Massachusetts should vote 
“no” on the question placed before them, 
unless it be that they have come to fear 
“joining” an organization the avowed pur- 
pose of which is to preserve at all costs the 
status quo of Europe as set up in 1919 at 
Versailles by tired and angry men. 














World Problems in Review 











Fifteenth Assembly of the League 


of Nations 


HE fifteenth session of the Assembly of 

the League of Nations opened Monday, 
September 10, and closed September 27. 

The sessions were opened by M. BeneS, 
of Czechoslovakia, President of the Coun- 
cil. M. Sandler of Sweden was elected 
President of the Assembly. 

M. Bado, of Uruguay, Chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, reported that 
the following states were represented by 
delegates: 


Albania, Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, United Kingdom, Chile, Den- 
mark, Spain, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Lat- 
via, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Panama, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. 


The committee had also found that the 
following States Members had accredited 
their delegates either by letters or tele- 
grams: 


Union of South Africa, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Abyssinia, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, Italy, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Siam, Turkey. 


The following States had not yet accred- 
ited their delegates: 


Germany, Japan, Salvador. 


M. Sandler, President of the Assembly, 
announced that committees had reported 
their chairmen as follows: 

First Committee (legal): Count Raczynski (Po- 
land). 

Second Committee (technical): Mr. R. B. Ben- 
nett (Canada). 

Fourth Committee (finance): Count Carton de 
Wiart (Belgium). 

Fifth Committee (social): M. Roberto Levillier 
(Argentine). 

Sixth Committee (political): M. de Madariaga 
(Spain). 

Agenda Committee: M. Lozoraitis (Lithuania). 

The first delegates of the following coun- 
tries were elected Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly: United Kingdom, Italy, France, 
Austria, India, Yugoslavia. 

Spain, substituted for China, Chile and 
Turkey were chosen as non-permanent 
members of the Council for a period of 
three years. After being elected a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations by thirty-nine 
affirmative votes out of a total of forty- 
nine, Russia became a permanent member 
of the Council. Afghanistan and Ecuador 
were admitted to membership in the 
League. The League’s budget for the year 
1935 was fixed at 30,639,664 Swiss francs, 
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less than $10,000,000. Resolutions adopted 
covered certain economic and _ financial 
questions, traffic in women and children, 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and 
child welfare. Committee reports adopted 
by the Assembly related to health, commu- 
nications and transit, collaboration of the 
press, penal questions, refugees, intellectual 
cooperation, mandates, and slavery. 


War in the Chaco 


Both Bolivia and Paraguay submitted to 
the Assembly statements of their representa- 
tive cases. Bolivia proposed a direct set- 
tlement of the dispute by the acceptance by 
both parties of a procedure calculated to 
lead to settlement. Bolivia also agreed 
that the question should be submitted to 
the Hague Court on the basis of all the 
claims put forth by the parties. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration was acceptable to Bo- 
livia without prejudice to the solution of 
the substantive question. Paraguay, on 
the other hand, urged that the cessation of 
hostilities should not be simply an armis- 
tice, but that it should be accompanied by 
measures of security capable of restoring 
confidence and tranquillity essential to any 
calm discussion. Paraguay also held that 
the League should open an inquiry on the 
reponsibility for the war. 

The Assembly decided to establish a 
committee composed of 

(a) The members of the Council; 

(b) Colombia, Cuba, Peru, and Uru- 
guay, who had taken part in previous at- 
tempts to settle the dispute; 

(c) China, the Irish Free State, Sweden, 
and Venezuela. 

It was agreed that this committee should 
be formed without delay; that it should 
settle its own procedure, and secure such 
assistance as may be considered necessary. 

Should it succeed in bringing about the 
settlement of the dispute by applying Ar- 
ticle 15, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, 
the committee will make public, on behalf 
of the Assembly, a statement giving facts 
and explanations regarding the dispute and 
the terms of settlement thereof. 

Should it prove impossible to settle the 
dispute, the committee will submit to the 
Assembly the draft report contemplated in 
Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, 
containing a statement of the facts of the 
dispute and the recommendations concern- 
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ing the cessation of hostilities, the settle- 
ment of the dispute, and any consequences 
arising out of those recommendations in 
regard to the application of the prohibition 
to supply arms and war material, to which 
numerous Governments have subscribed, in 
some cases “subject to any further recom- 
mendation by the Council or the Assem- 
bly.” 

In accordance with Rule 1, paragraph 2, 
of its Rules of Procedure, the Assembly 
will meet in extraordinary session at the 
request of the committee. 

At this writing there are signs that the 
war will be ended because of the victorious 
onslaughts of the Paraguayan armies. 


Poland’s Position on Minorities 


Before the meeting of the Assembly the 
Polish government had submitted to the 
Secretary-General of the League the fol- 
lowing draft resolution: 


“WHEREAS the minority treaties at present in 
force, as well as the declarations on international 
protection of minorities, submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations by some governments, 
bind only some members of the League of Nations, 
while other members of the League continue to 
remain exempt from any legal obligation in this 
respect ; 

“WauereEas this state of affairs assures inter- 
national guaranties only to some minorities, while 
leaving without international protection other 
minorities, which under no circumstances may 
appeal to the League of Nations; 

“Wuereas this differentiation between pro- 
tected and unprotected minorities is inconsistent 
with the sense of right and justice and 

“WuereEas racial, linguistic and religious mi- 
norities, not included in the present system of mi- 
nority protection, and which have the same moral 
right to protection by the League of Nations as 
the protected minorities, are present in practically 
all European and other countries; 

“The League of Nations Assembly 

“states that the present conditions of interna- 
tional minority protection are not in accord with 
the basic principles of international ethics, and 
considers that this should be remedied by the con- 
clusion of a general convention on minority pro- 
tection; such convention to contain identical ob- 
ligations for all members of the League of Nations 
and to assure international protection to all racial, 
linguistic and religious minorities; 

“resolves to convoke for this purpose an inter- 
national conference, composed of all members of 
the League of Nations, whose duty would be to 
prepare a general convention on international mi- 
nority protection and 

“requests the Council to undertake suitable 
steps towards convoking the above mentioned con- 
ference within a short time, not later than within 
six months from the termination of the present 
session.” 
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In Article 93 of the Treaty of Versailles 
Poland agreed to embody in the Treaty 
with the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers such provisions as might be deter- 
mined necessary by the said Powers to pro- 
tect the interests of the inhabitants of Po- 
land who differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language, or religion. 
A treaty was drawn accordingly and signed 
simultaneously with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, June 28, 1919. February 13, 1920, 
this treaty was placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations. In carrying out 
the provisions of the Treaty difficulties have 
arisen from time to time, difficulties affect- 
ing farmers resident in Poland, schools, 
churches, civil and political right of persons 
belonging to the minorities, questions of 
treaty interpretation, and the like. In 1922 
the Council of the League decided to ask 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for an advisory opinion on various 
phases of the difficulties involved. March 
2, 1923, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice became seized of the matter, 
and on September 10, 1923, the Court 
handed down a unanimous opinion to the 
effect that the position adopted by the Po- 
lish Government was “not in conformity 
with its international obligations.” 

Poland has never been satisfied with her 
minority treaty. She registered objections 
at the Third Assembly of the League, in 
1922, and appealed to the Eleventh As- 
sembly, without result. Poland believes 
that treaties affecting minorities should 
apply equally to all nations. She points 
out that Poland is faced with some obliga- 
tions in the form of treaties, others in the 
form of declarations, some providing for 
recourse to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, others to the Council of 
the League. The existing treaty, Poland 
holds, is contrary to the principle of equality 
of the League members. Poland therefore 
asked the League to agree to a more general 
convention for the protection of minorities, 
and, second, to the calling of an interna- 
tional conference for the purpose of set- 
tling problems incident thereto. Poland’s 
Foreign Minister declared to the Assembly: 

“T feel it my duty to state today in the 
name of the Polish Government that until 
such time as a general and uniform system 
of international protection of minorities’ 
rights is put in force, the Polish Govern- 
ment will not cooperate from this day with 
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international organizations in the matter of 
supervision of application by Poland of the 
principle of just and equal minority treat- 
ment. 

“Tt is to be understood that this decision 
of the Polish Government has no connec- 
tion with the actual interests of minorities. 
These interests are and will be protected 
by the Constitution and other basic Polish 
laws which guarantee to racial, religious 
and linguistic minorities freedom of cultural 
development and equality of treatment.” 


Plebiscite in the Saar 


UNDAY, January 13, 1935, is sure to 

be an outstanding date in the history 
of Europe. On that day all persons without 
distinction of sex, more than twenty years 
old, resident in the territory of the Saar 
at the time the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, will have the right to vote on the 
three following question: 

1. Should the Saar Basin remain under 
the direction of the League of Nations? 

2. Should the Saar Basin be joined to 
France? 

3. Should the Saar Basin be reunited 
with Germany? 

After the election is over the League of 
Nations will decide what shall become of 
the Saar Basin, “taking into account the 
wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by 
the voting.” This is all provided for in 
Part III, Section 4, of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

In the meantime a committee has been 
set up by the Council of the League of 
Nations to study the question as to how 
the plebiscite may be most effectively con- 
tinued. This committee has drafted a report 
which was adopted by the Council last June. 
France and Germany are said officially to 
have reached an agreement regarding the 
procedure for insuring the trustworthiness 
of the vote. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the vote is to be conducted with free- 
dom and secrecy. A tribunal will be set 
up for the purpose of passing judgment 
upon all questions connected with the 
plebiscite, the tribunal to remain in office 
for one year after the election. Every voter 
will have the right, after the ballot, to 
appeal to the League Council against any 
illegal activity. If the Saar police are con- 
sidered to be inadequate they may be rein- 
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forced from within the territory, or if neces- 
sary from forces outside the Saar. 

No one doubts the seriousness of the com- 
ing election. The Germans staged a mon- 
ster demonstration within the shade of Eh- 
renbreitstein, at Coblenz, on the twenty- 
sixth of last August. There is no doubt that 
Nazi organizations—headed by the Deut- 
sche Front—have attempted to interfere in 
the affairs of the people of the Saar, and that 
accusations and counter-accusations have 
at times been very bitter. In the meantime, 
France has concentrated troops within 
striking distance with the view of assisting 
the League in case of need. 

The theory of the plebiscite is of course 
not new. As a means of determining ques- 
tions of sovereignty it has been used for 
considerably over a century. It has been 
employed many times, especially since the 
rise of the European democratic movements 
in 1848. After having been appealed to 
with no little success by a number of mi- 
nority groups, by such men as Cavour and 
Bismark, and in the case of the union of 
Rome with the new Italy in 1870, it suffered 
a serious setback when Prussia annexed 
Schleswig in 1867 and Alsace-Lorraine four 
years later. It was the means of success- 
ful settlement at the time the question of 
separating Norway from Sweden arose in 
1905. A decade later it seems to have taken 
on new life because of the principle of self- 
determination advocated by President Wil- 
son during the World War. 

In 1920 the plebiscite was resorted to in 
Schleswig, in Allenstein and Marienwerder, 
in the Klagenfurt Basin, and attempted in 
Teschen, Spisz and Orava. The next year 
it was the method made use of in Upper 
Silesia and in Sopron. Jn the year 1920-21 
it was attempted also in Vilna. It was 
undertaken without success in the dispute 
between Tacna and Arica, South America, 
1925-26. 

The plebiscite to be held next month in 
the Saar Basin is the only one remaining 
under the Treaty of Versailles. One wish- 
ing to review the history of plebiscites will 
have one’s work greatly simplified by refer- 
ring to Plebiscites Since the World War, in 
two volumes, published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, a work by 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh. Miss Wambaugh 
is a member of the international commission 
supervising preparations for the plebiscite 
in the Saar. An Associated Press dispatch, 
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under date of November 10, reports Miss 
Wambaugh as saying: “The public may 
have every confidence that great care is 
being exercised in correcting the voting lists 
and in framing means to safeguard the se- 
crecy of the ballot.” 


The Problem of Arms Traffic 


Page ernal officials have evidently 
abandoned hope for any immediate 
general disarmament agreement. Opinion 
in America tends therefore toward a more 
limited program. The last Senate passed 
the Convention for the Supervision of the 
International Trade in Arms that was 
signed at Geneva, Switzerland, June 17, 
1925, subject to the reservation that the 
convention should not come into force so 
far as the United States is concerned until 
it has been accepted by Belgium, the Brit- 
ish Empire, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; and with an- 
other curious reservation that adherence to 
the treaty should not be construed as deny- 
ing any right of sovereignty which the 
Kingdom of Persia might have in and to 
the Persian Gulf, or to the waters thereof. 

This treaty consists of five chapters deal- 
ing with categories, supervision and pub- 
licity, special zones, special provisions and 
general provisions, respectively. In Chap- 
ter 2 it is provided that none of the signa- 
tors shall export arms exclusively designed 
and intended for land, sea, or aerial warfare 
except to the government of the importing 
state, or with the consent of such govern- 
ment, and except on written orders by the 
importing government. Permissions to ex- 
port take the form of licenses and carry 
with them protection against secret opera- 
tions. 

Under date of May 18, 1934, our Secre- 
tary of State sent a letter to Senator Pitt- 
man, Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, in which he 
pointed out that public opinion throughout 
the world has for many years urged the 
adoption on the international plane of meas- 
ures of supervision and control of the inter- 
national traffic in arms. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that a convention had been 
signed by the representatives of twenty- 
eight governments, including our own, at 
St. Germain, September 10, 1919, calcu- 
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lated to limit and control the arms traffic. 
This convention was not approved, how- 
ever, by the United States Government. In 
consequence other powers naturally refused 
to subject themselves to limitations which 
would have resulted, not in the control of 
the arms traffic, but in its transfer to those 
countries not parties to the convention. It 
was because of the failure of this conven- 
tion that the new treaty of June 17, 1925, 
was drawn, and passed by the Senate, on 
June 15, 1934. 

The important provisions of this treaty 
are those limiting the export of arms to 
those intended for the direct supply of the 
government of the importing state, and 
those setting up a machinery of licenses and 
export declarations for all arms exported or 
imported and for full publicity in regard 
to the international traffic in arms. It is 
now evident that the United States is re- 
turning to the theory of licenses and pub- 
licity. 

Senator Nye, Chairman of the special 
Senate Committee charged with the study 
of the munitions industries, states his be- 
lief that partnership between governments 
and manufacturers of implements of war 
must be abolished and the making of all 
such munitions taken over by the govern- 
ments themselves. Upon this point the 
Senator called upon Mr. Lammont duPont, 
President of E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company, to express his views. To this 
request Mr. duPont replied that he believes 
firmly in peace and national defense, but 
that the manufacture of munitions, or even 
of ordnance, as a government monopoly is 
impractical. He classified the objections to 
the private manufacture of munitions in 
general, and of ordnance in particular, 
under two headings: First, excess of war 
profits, and second, abuses attending the 
traffic in arms. He then proceeded to sub- 
mit certain recommendations relative to the 
arms business. 

“We subscribe,” he said, “to the view 
that excess war profits should be eliminated. 
There is a popular demand, both sound and 
just, that in the event of any such future 
national crisis as a major war the entire 
capital and productive resources of our 
country should be subjected to the national 
need without the prospect of extraordinary 
compensation. 

“The national policy should be based on 
the principle that in a time of national 
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emergency, when the country’s man power 
is being mobilized, its material resources 
should be mobilized also.” 


For All-Inclusive Plan 


A practical plan for putting this principle 
into effect must be “all-inclusive in scope, 
extended throughout the whole fabric of 
our economic structure,” he wrote. It must 
“employ every motive to insure speed, effi- 
cient operation, saving of labor.” 

“Elimination of excessive earnings must 
apply to every business and every individ- 
ual,” he said. 

Conceding that this offers a problem of 
immense difficulty, and that “the dangers 
of such a radical departure from normal 
economic habits may not be appreciated,” 
Mr. duPont urged that to it “should be ap- 
plied the wisest minds of financiers, busi- 
ness executives, military experts, states- 
men.” 

“There is still available for this study the 
experienced judgment of the men who suc- 
cessfully conducted America’s effort in the 
World War,” he pointed out. 

Mr. duPont said that the time for draft- 
ing such a plan is now, when no immediate 
danger threatens, and not when hostilities 
are imminent, for impromptu measures 
“would surely be ineffective.” He urged 
Congress to name an agency to work out 
such a plan. 


The International Traffic 


Taking up the international arms traffic, 
Mr. duPont asserted that it could be done 
away with only by international agreement 
among all the producing nations, about 


twelve in number. He said he did not want 
to give his opinion as to whether abolition 
of the traffic ‘““would tend toward the fixa- 
tion of the status quo of oppressed and 
unarmed peoples.” 

One result might be, he said, the erection 
of ordnance plants throughout the other 
countries of the world for their own defense, 
“imposing through excessive costs addi- 
tional burdens on them, and that a new 
competition in armament would thus spring 
up.” 

“Tf the United States alone were to for- 
bid the export of munitions our national 
defense would be impaired because such a 
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policy of isolation might prompt reprisals 
and make it difficult or impossible in an 
emergency for this country to obtain es- 
sential materials from abroad,” he warned. 

“In any case the question would arise, 
what constitutes munitions of war. Nu- 
merous harmless articles of peacetime com- 
merce, the trade in which should not be in- 
hibited, assume in wartime greater military 
significance and strategic importance than 
many articles of ordnance. Prohibition of 
the traffic in arms might not be effective, 
and it would encourage illicit dealings.” 

Mr. duPont advised that the interna- 
tional munitions trade “should be subjected 
to strict governmental control, preferably 
by international agreement,’ and sug- 
gested that the United States should im- 
mediately take steps to initiate its own pol- 
icies in this respect. 

“We suggest legislation permitting the 
export of arms from this country only after 
the visé or orders by a Federal Government 
order or commission as the Congress may 
determine,” he said. “If this commission 
made objection, shipment would not be 
permitted. Moreover, such legislation 


should require that upon consummation of 


an order full information must be reported 
to the commission, including the amount 
and description of goods, their destination 
and the complete financial settlement of 
the transaction. 

Such a system of control, while permit- 
ting legitimate sales of arms for indispen- 
sable demands, would eliminate any abuses 
that may exist in the business and would 
prevent improper sales where arms are de- 
sired for unlawful purposes.” 


Denies Arms Cause War 


Mr. duPont contended that it was fun- 
damental to distinguish between the causes 
and effects of war. Armament does not 
originate war; war, which is caused by eco- 
nomic and political rivalries, brings forth 
arms, he said. It is “fomented by fanati- 
cism, bad temper, suspicion of other peo- 
ple, criticism of their actions, sensational 
press dispatches, fraudulent or covetous 
practices.” 

“Tnternational trade in any kind of mate- 
rial or product, if unwisely directed and im- 
properly prosecuted, creates friction, ani- 
mosity, hostility,” he continued. “On the 
other hand, international trade wisely and 
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fairly conducted promotes closer associa- 
tion with other people, understanding and 
friendliness, a spirit of cooperation, good- 
will, peace.” 

Mr. duPont asserted that no prudent 
nation could afford to be unarmed in the 
world today and that modern wars “are 
increasingly liable to be won or lost before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities.” He held 
that for the United States to be prepared 
for war would help maintain peace. 

“A strong but forbearing America is the 
greatest guarantor of peace,” he wrote. 

In the last war more than 25,000 indus- 
trial plants were devoted to munitions mak- 
ing, he said, and a policy of nationalization 
would require the expansion of government 
arsenals twenty times. 

“The cost would be colossal, ordnance 
appropriations would have to be increased 
over a hundred fold, operation would be 
extremely difficult, if not impractical, the 
effect might be provocative,” he declared. 


United States at Geneva 


The General Disarmament Conference 
of the League of Nations met at Geneva, 
on November 21. Hugh R. Wilson, Amer- 
ican Minister to Switzerland, represented 
the United States. Mr. Wilson presented 
the new American proposal for the interna- 
tional control of the traffic in war muni- 
tions. 

Under the plan which the United States 
is advancing, no munitions could be shipped 
across international boundaries without 
first being licensed by the governments of 
both the exporting and the importing coun- 
tries. All licenses issued would be reported 
to a central body, whose task it would be 
to compile and publish periodic reports of 
the amount of munitions shipments li- 
censed. 

In this way, the international munitions 
traffic would be subjected to the dazzling 
glare of publicity. And this, the United 
States believes, is the first step which must 
be taken if the traffic is to be brought under 
adequate control. 


League of Nations Reports Facts 


The League of Nations yearbook, re- 
leased at Geneva, on September 17, sets 
forth data on the arms traffic up to 1934. 
The data are based on government reports. 

It points out that traffic in explosives 
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frequently has been veiled by listing as 
chemicals. 

The lawful traffic in 1932 was given as 
$33,934,000, the report shows, adding that 
in 1932, Holland imported 1,212,000 
pounds sterling worth of arms and muni- 
tions from Great Britain and 616,000 
francs worth from France. 

The yearbook states that the combined 
duties on Belgian, Polish and Swiss pur- 
chases on armaments abroad in 1932, to- 
taled $2,700,000. 

South American imports were $3,000,- 
000, while Japan and China received $6,- 
000,000 worth of arms in that year. 

According to their own figures, British 
and French armament exports totaled ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. The United 
States’ report divulged America exported 
only $3,000,000 worth of arms, compared 
with $4,000,000 from Sweden. 


Englishmen Argue Over 
an International Force 


T A time when America is demanding 
more of the New Deal a number of 
English publicists are turning again to the 


question whether or not world peace can 
be achieved by setting up an international 
army to back the decrees of an interna- 


tional tribunal. The movement in behalf 
of such a force has taken the form of a 
flood of letters to the press, most of them 
advocating some form of collective action 
against a breaker of the peace. Such men 
as Lord Davies, Mr. Barnes, Oscar Crosby 
in America, and many others are support- 
ing the movement with their influence and 
means. 

There appears to be more and more 
agreement in England that some interna- 
tional understanding of this sort is desir- 
able. It is argued that the only rational 
alternative to unbridled competition in 
armaments and the mutual destruction of 
fighting nations lies in the direction of the 
application of a police power for the en- 
forcement when necessary of international 
decrees. It must be granted that national 
forces have been combined for police pur- 
poses heretofore, as when international 
naval contingents straightened out Crete in 
1898; when there was the joint suppression 
of the Boxer rising in China, a few years 
later; and at the maintenance of order in 
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northern Albania just before the war by a 
mixed force of the great powers operating 
under an English colonel. 

The London Times points out, however, 
that in every case such united action has 
been by a group of the larger powers oper- 
ating against a weaker one. If an interna- 
tional police force is to be set up and to 
be made effective, it must apply against 
any law-breaking nation, great as well as 
small, even against an alliance of nations. 

It was for just that purpose—the en- 
forcement by common action of interna- 
tional obligations—that the League of Na- 
tions was created; and, as is pointed out 
by some, wisdom would seem to require an 
improvement of existing machinery rather 
than the establishment of new and untried 
institutions. 

The London Times, under date of Octo- 
ber 29, devotes an editorial to this subject, 
in which it calls attention to the fact that 
the League system being at the moment 
manifestly weakened by secession and non- 
membership, it seems desirable to build it 
up again from small beginnings, while re- 
serving the larger framework for such (rel- 
atively unimportant) universal tasks as it 
is already able to perform. Its eager cham- 
pions, thinks the Times, did it harm in its 
early days by supposing that it could im- 
pose peace throughout the world, and by 
trying to create at one stroke a system in 
which every country was to be actively 
responsible for the maintenance of peace 
everywhere. It is absurd to imagine that 
troops wiil ever be sent automatically by 
a State in one Continent to help the vic- 
tim of aggression in another. England for 
one could never honestly incur obligations 
to take an active part in frontier disputes 
all over the world. Public opinion would 
certainly protest against intervention where 
British interests were not involved, and 
Parliament would refuse supplies. Nor is 
it yet possible to have every country com- 
mitted to maintain order everywhere, even 
through the medium of an international 
police force. The establishment of such a 
force, it is argued by some, is impracticable. 
“Where would it be stationed?” asks Ad- 
miral Allen. To be useful its position 
would have to be central; and what coun- 
try would offer it hospitality, knowing well 
that a potential aggressor would make it 
the first objective of his assault? Who 
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would order it into action? There appears 
no satisfactory answer to these questions. 
But the idea of collective action by indi- 
vidual forces already exists in the Treaty 
of Locarno, where four Powers are pledged 
to take action against the fifth in the event 
of a flagrant violation of its terms. The 
Locarno system has undoubtedly been a 
tranquillizing element in Western Europe, 
and might with advantage be extended. It 
is a new system, based on the principle 
which Sir John Simon has called “mutu- 
ality.” It rests neither on the balance of 
power nor on the alliances of the pre-War 
period. It is fitted into the framework of 
the League of Nations. It involves no sur- 
render of national sovereignty; and it is the 
strongest deterrent that exists to the out- 
break of war in Western Europe. The idea 
of collective action against aggression is 
there already formally embodied in the 
polity of Europe, and would be carried out 
by national units collaborating for a spe- 
cific purpose. If a system of regional agree- 
ments of that type, with perhaps special 
reference to action in the air, can be nego- 
tiated, a general collective system of se- 
curity will gradually be established under 
the auspices of a renovated League. 


The Balkans 


HE political situation in the Balkans re- 

volves around what is commonly known 
as the Balkan Pact. This pact, agreed to 
by the representatives of Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Rumania at their meet- 
ing in Athens, September 9, 1934, consists 
of three articles and a protocol. The ar- 
ticles read as follows: 


Article 1 


Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia guarantee mutually the security of 
all their Balkan frontiers. 


Article 2 


The high contracting parties undertake 
to consult with each other on the measures 
to be taken in the face of eventualities 
susceptible of affecting their interests as 
they are defined by the present agreement. 
They undertake not to embark on any polit- 
ical action directed against any other Bal- 
kan non-signatory to the present agreement, 
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without previous mutual discussion, nor to 
assume any political obligation towards 
any other Balkan State without the consent 
of the other high-contracting parties. 


Article 3 


The present agreement will come into 
operation as soon as signed by all contract- 
ing Powers and will be ratified as soon as 
possible. It will be open to every Balkan 
country, the accession of which will make 
the object of a favorable examination on 
the part of the contracting parties; it will 
take effect as soon as the other signatory 
powers shall have notified their consent. 

The protocol of signature confirms the 
view that the Balkan Pact is a military 
alliance calculated to preserve the status 
quo. This carries protection of Yugoslavia 
against attack from Italy and forbids Bul- 
garia access to the Aigean Sea. Bulgaria 
and Albania are not as yet parties to the 
pact. In late October representatives of 
the parties to the pact met at Ankara, the 
capital of Turkey, and drew up statutes 
calculated to implement the Balkan Pact 
and to create an economic council. These 
statutes were evidently patterned after the 
statutes governing operations of the Little 
Entente. The economic council is planned 
to create a Balkan Bank, the purpose of 
which will be to further the tourist traffic 
and the economic interests. All these mat- 
ters will be taken up again at the next con- 
ference, which is called to meet in May, 
1935. 

The Balkan Pact was ratified by the 
Grand Assembly of the Turkish govern- 
ment October 25, which completed the rati- 
fications by the Balkan States except Al- 
bania and Bulgaria. 


Lawyers Interpret the Pact of 
Paris 


Budapest Articles of Interpretation 


HE International Law Association, 

meeting in Budapest in September, 
agreed upon the following preliminary Ar- 
ticles of Interpretation of the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact, to be known as the Budapest 
Articles of Interpretation. The Articles 
read as follows: 

Wuereas the Pact is a multilateral 
law-making treaty whereby each of the high 
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contracting parties makes binding agree- 
ments with each other and all of the other 
high contracting parties, and WHEREAS 
by their participation in the Pact sixty- 
three States have abolished the conception 
of war as a legitimate means of exercising 
pressure on another State in the pursuit of 
national policy and have also renounced 
any recourse to armed force for the solution 
of international disputes or conflicts: — 


1. A signatory State cannot, by denunciation or 
non-observance of the Pact, release itself from its 
obligations thereunder. 

2. A signatory State which threatens to resort 
to armed force for the solution of an international 
dispute or conflict is guilty of a violation of the 
Pact. 

3. A signatory State which aids a violating State 
thereby itself violates the Pact. 

4. In the event of a violation of the Pact by a 
resort to armed force or war by one signatory 
State against another, the other States, may, with- 
out thereby committing a breach of the Pact or of 
any rule of international law, do all or any of the 
following things:— 

(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State 
violating the Pact of belligerent rights, such as 
visit and search of blockade, etc. 

(b) Decline to observe towards the State violat- 
ing the Pact the duties prescribed by international 
law, apart from the Pact, for a neutral in relation 
to a belligerent. 

(c) Supply the State attacked with financial or 
material assistance, including munitions of war. 

(d) Assist with armed forces the State attacked. 
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5. The signatory States are not entitled to rec- 
ognize as acquired de jure any territorial or other 
advantages acquired de facto by means of a viola- 
tion of the Pact. 

5. A violating State is liable to pay compen- 
sation for all damage caused by a violation of the 
Pact to any signatory State or to its nationals. 

7. The Pact does not affect such humanitarian 
obligations as are contained in general treaties, 
such as The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, 
the Geneva Conventions of 1864, 1906, and 1929, 
and the International Convention relating to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, 1929. 


The following Resolutions were added: 


1. That a violation of the Pact, being a matter 
which concerns the interests of all the signatory 
States, should entitle them to insist that their in- 
terests be safeguarded in the subsequent treaty of 
peace. 

2. That the signatories of the Pact should forth- 
with refuse and prohibit aid to any State com- 
mencing or threatening to commence recourse to 
armed force, and which refuses or fails, on the 
demand of any signatory State, to submit the 
matter in dispute to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or to some other agreed Tribunal 
for final determination. 


The following “separate resolution” was 
also adopted: 


That the principle be reaffirmed that it is the 
duty of all States without delay to enact such 
domestic legislation as may be required to carry 
into effect any Treaty obligations entered into by 
them. 





The Date of This? 


“‘fINHE enormous military establishments 
that are now sitting like an incubus 
on the heart of Europe, all but suffocating 
its life, are the penalties we have to pay 
for the conflicts into which our ancestors 
plunged, often in reference to questions 
which, all men now can see, might have 
been easily adjusted without a blow. . 
But the rankling recollections, and mutual 
distrust which those quarrels engendered, 


are still the source whence arises the alleged 
necessity for the ruinous rivalry in arma- 
ments, which is hurrying us onward on a 
path that, if pursued much longer, can only 
lead to general bankruptcy. May Heaven 
in its mercy deliver America from a policy 
which would entangle it in such a system 
at this!” —Advocate of Peace (now World 
Affairs), June, 1861. 


Address from the London Peace Society to the people 
of the United States on the eve of the Civil War. 





Interparliamentary Union 


30th Conference, Istanbul, Turkey 
September 24-29, 1934 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the American Group 


(Dr. Cail has attended fourteen of the Conferences of the Interparliamentary Union as follows: 
The Hague, 1913 (as observer); Stockholm, 1921; Vienna, 1922; Copenhagen, 1923; Berne 
and Geneva, 1924; Washington, 1925 (as Director of the Conference); Paris, 1927; Berlin, 
1928; Geneva, 1929 (meetings only of the Council and permanent Committees); London 
and Dublin, 1930; Bucharest, 1931; Geneva, 1932; Madrid, 1933; Istanbul, 1934.) 


OR a long time the United States Gov- 

ernment has annually contributed 
money to the support of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union with its headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Delegates from the 
Congress have attended all but six of its 
thirty Conferences. Twice—1904, 1925— 
the Conference has been held in the United 
States. 

Senators Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas and Tom Connally of Texas, and 
Representatives Thomas C. Cochran of 
Pennsylvania and William B. Oliver of 
Alabama were the delegates of the United 
States Group to the recent Conference at 
Istanbul, September 24-29, 1934. Senator 
Robinson was accompanied by Mrs. Robin- 
son. Reprensentative Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, President of the Group and member 
of the Executive Committee of the Union, 
found it impossible at the last moment be- 
cause of ill health to attend. Senator Con- 
nally substituted for Governor Montague 
on the Executive Committee; Senator Rob- 
inson and Mr. Oliver served as members 
of the Council; Mr. Cochran was chosen as 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Confer- 
ence. 


At the opening of the Conference, Mon- 
day, September twenty-four, all members of 
the United States delegation were present. 
Mr. Cochran and I had joined with Mr. 
Oliver at Rome, and the three of us taking 
the boat at Brindisi for Istanbul on the 
twenty-first, were gratified the next day at 
Pirzus, seaport of Athens, to greet Senator 
and Mrs. Robinson coming aboard. The 
five of us sailed away that evening from 
Athens, by the southernmost point of At- 
tica with its classic ruin of a temple to 
Poseidon, on beyond the lower edges of 
storied Euboeia, out of a sunset of sunsets. 
After a marvel of a moonlit night through 
a sparkling Aegean Sea, a fair morning 
through the Dardenelles and a perfect day 
across the Sea of Marmora to the Bos- 
phorus, the boat docked at Istanbul, Sun- 
day afternoon, the twenty-third, where 
friends and officials extended the kindliest 
of welcomes. After the shortest possible 
trip from home, Senator Connally arrived 
early the next morning by train direct from 
Paris. All of us stopped at the Pera Palas 
Hotel, where, thanks to the foresight of the 
Turkish hosts in general and to the gracious 
attentions of our Government’s represen- 
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tatives in particular, every possible arrange- 
ment had been made for our comfort, in- 
cluding an automobile and driver for the 
duration of the Conference. Our first im- 
pressions of Istanbul and its Golden Horn 
were of a rolling sky-line, domed and min- 
eretted, beautiful in line, color, charm and 
romance. 


The New Turkey 


It is one thing to read about people; quite 
another to meet them at first hand. This 
is especially true of the modern Turks. 
Every delegate had heard of very great 
changes that had taken place throughout 
Turkey during its eleven years as a Re- 
public. Probably few of the visitors, how- 
ever, were quite prepared for so many signs 
of occidental energy and direction visible 
throughout Istanbul and especially in the 
new Capital City of Ankara, a night’s train 
ride away. No such variety of change and 
achievement within a similar time and area 
appears to have taken place elsewhere in 
the world. The facts arouse the interest 
and attention of every thoughtful observer, 
especially of statesmen. 

The changes that have taken place among 
those seventeen million people since the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 must be said 
to be astonishing. The treaty and cus- 
tomary privileges granted to foreigners, 
under the terms of what for many years had 
been known as the Capitulations, have been 
abolished. All foreign troops have evacu- 
ated the land. The boundaries have been 
fixed and within them a unity of racial cul- 
ture established. Freedom of transit 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus, has been 
granted to all nations. The Capital was 
established at Angora—called by the Turks 
Ankara—October thirteenth, 1923, and on 
the twenty-ninth, Turkey was declared a 
Republic, with Mustafa Kémal as its first 
President. Since March 3, 1924, Turkey 
has ceased to be a theocracy. The Cali- 
phate, ruling officially the Moslem world, so 
far as Turkey is concerned has been abol- 
ished, and a civil code substituted for the 
Koran as the law of the State. Fezes for 
the men, veils and segregation for the 
women, polygamy and harems are no more. 
The Latin alphabet has been substituted 
for the Arabic, with the result that children 
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can learn to read in one year instead of 
from two to three. The metric system has 
been substituted for the older forms of 
measurements, and our international Gre- 
gorian calendar has been adopted. Church 
schools have been closed since 1924, and the 
teaching of any religion in school or hos- 
pital is forbidden. Primary education is 
now compulsory for all Turkish-born chil- 
dren, in primary schools patterned after 
the English system. Feudalism has been 
ended and the property laws revised. The 
handshake takes the place of the old triple 
obeisance, and the salaam is forbidden. 
The hours of the day begin now from mid- 
night instead as heretofore from the chang- 
ing hour of dawn. It is unlawful to laugh 
at mad, eccentric, or crippled persons. Men 
and women must obtain health certificates 
before they are permitted to marry. The 
methods of research and survey are being 
increasingly employed. The system of 
proper names is being changed, with the 
view of ending the confusion due to the ab- 
sence of what we call family names. It is 
proposed now in Parliament that the Gazi 
be granted the family name “Ataturk”, 
meaning appropriately Chief Turk. The 
budget, amounting now approximately to 
170,000,000 Turkish pounds, is balanced, 
has been balanced from the beginning. 
Through a system of trade equilibrium 
there is a de facto stabilization of exchange. 
Authority prevails, life and property are 
secure. What appeared to be a character- 
istic inertia of the people has been largely 
overcome by a new and active interest in 
the arts, statistics, manufactures, highways 
and railroads, labor laws, education, medi- 
cine and public health. The oriental order 
of the old Turkey has given way to an occi- 
dental social organization and that by the 
means of a revolution that has been as 
unique as apparently it has been success- 
ful. With much yet to be done, it appears 
to be becoming broader and deeper, that 
revolution, heading clearly towards a truly 
liberal and democratic state. 

All these achievements within little over 
a decade have been due primarily to the 
ability and audacity of the Gazi, Mustafa 
Kémal, whose virile activities remind one 
of Russia’s Peter the Great who, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, also struggled 
against inertia, ignorance, poverty, super- 
stition and fanaticism. The Gazi, however, 
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heads not an Empire but a Republic, a 
Republic where only an Autocracy had 
reigned for half a thousand years; a Re- 
public free of jingoism, and at peace with 
the world. Every delegate naturally felt it 
to be a privilege to see something of such 
a Turkey at first hand. 


American Interests in Turkey 


America is interested in all this remark- 
able development, furthermore, because 
many Americans have personal relations 
with various phases of contemporary Turk- 
ish life. Robert College under the presi- 
dency of Paul Monroe, and the Women’s 
College under the deanship of Miss Eleanor 
I. Burns, within a mile of each other on the 
hills to the west of the Bosphorus, have 
just been combined into the International 
American College, a broadcasting station of 
international good-will. The American Hos- 
pital at Istanbul, under the direction of Dr. 
Lorrin A. Shepard, is a very worthy mes- 
senger to the Turks of American skill and 
spirit at their best. Dr. Thomas Whitte- 
more, of America, has been chosen by the 
Turkish government to remove the paint 


and plaster from the magnificent mosaics on 
the ancient walls of the Mosque of St. 


Sophia. There are American business men 
engaged in various phases of Turkey’s in- 
dustrial system. Far from least, American 
government officials in Turkey, diplomatic 
and consular, from Ambassador Skinner 
and Councillor Shaw throughout, are men 
of marked ability and understanding. 
Through all these persons and agencies 
America realizes that her ties with Turkey 
are both real and intimate. 


The Conference 


The Conference was attended by more 
than one hundred seventy delegates from 
the following countries: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Persia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, United States, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria was represented by an observer. 

The sessions of the Conference were held 
in the Yildiz Palace, formerly the home of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II, and from which 
during the uprising of the “Young Turks” 
in 1909, he was dethroned. The beautiful 
buidings on their high hill, surrounded by 
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their double rows of huge walls and fair 
gardens of trees and flowers, were occupied 
by Mehmet VI, last of the Sultans, from 
1917 to 1922, when under the protection 
of the British he and the system of Sul- 
tans was finally exiled from Turkey for- 
ever. The palace was reopened in Oc- 
tober, 1931, for the meetings of the Second 
Balkan Conference. It is planned to de- 
vote it to the regular use of international 
gatherings, and it has been refitted and 
completely organized accordingly. 

Compared with previous Conferences the 
discussions at the general sessions in 
Istanbul suffered not at all. The meetings 
were opened by an address by Krasim 
Pasha, President of the Grand National 
Assembly, after which the Conference 
elected as its President Hasan Bey, Vice- 
President of the Turkish Parliament, who 
presided with considerate skill throughout 
the Conference. 

As is the custom, the delegates discussed 
through Monday and Tuesday morning the 
report of the Secretary-General which, dis- 
tributed to all the delegates before the Con- 
ference, contained a thoughtful summary 
of the international situation. During this 
discussion, at the urgent invitation of the 
Conference, Senator Robinson of the United 
States gave a resumé of the “New Deal” in 
this country. 

Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday the 
General Assembly devoted its time to a 
discussion of a report of the special commit- 
tee on the general phases of security and 
disarmament. In spite of the languishing 
labors of the Disarmament Conference, and 
of the fact that several of the delegates 
were of the opinion that for the Union to 
spend time upon such a discussion would 
be useless, the debates here reached the 
highest point of intensity. The two motions 
argued at length related first to the reduc- 
tion of armaments, and second to the estab- 
lishment of security. 

Under disarmament it was finally voted 
to recommend as most urgent and most eas- 
ily realized: 1. The creation of a per- 
manent disarmament committee; 2. The 
juridical and automatic international con- 
trol of armaments; 3. Publicity and con- 
trol of expenditures on national defense; 
4. The regulation or abolition of the private 
manufacture of arms; 5. The regulation of 
the international traffic in arms. 
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The Conference also expressed the wish 
that the following measures might be 
adopted as soon as possible: 1. The com- 
plete prohibition of chemical, incendiary 
and bacterial warfare, both in the air and 
by any other means; 2. The immediate and 
unreserved prohibition of bombing from the 
air; 2. The abolition by successive steps of 
military and naval air forces; 4. The in- 
ternational supervision and complete pub- 
licity of civil aviation with the view of 
preventing its application for military pur- 
poses; 5. The internationalization of civil 
aviation. 

It was the debate over the problems of 
security, however, that aroused the great- 
est divergence of views. The American 
delegation found itself unable to agree to 
all of the resolutions proposed under this 
part of the program, because of certain 
items patently contrary to established 
American policies. In spite of American 
opposition, however, the following recom- 
mendations were adopted by a majority of 
the delegates: 1. The prohibition of any 
resort to force or violence; 2. the creation of 
a consultative body to meet immediately at 
the request of any party in case of a viola- 
tion of the prohibition against violence; 
3. that all states should accede to the Lon- 
don Convention of July 4, 1933, which 
aimed to define an aggressor; 4. the ap- 
plication to the aggressor of one or sev- 
eral sanctions of a diplomatic, financial, 
economic, or military character, entailing 
possibily the creation of an international 
armed force, particularly of an air police 
force; 5. the adoption by the contracting 
parties of all preliminary measures of a 
legislature or administrative nature likely 
to facilitate the immediate application of 
sanctions; 6. the non-recognition of any 
agreement or new state of affairs brought 
about by the use of force or violence. 

Thursday the Conference devoted itself 
to the consideration of two social questions. 
One of these had to do with the regulation 
of hours of work. The Conference con- 
cluded it to be indispensable that the pos- 
sibilities of employment to the greatest 
number should be regulated by an interna- 
tional convention. The purposes of such a 
convention would be: 1. To prevent intel- 
lectual and manual workers from becoming 
the victims of a system faced with over- 
production in certain quarters of the globe; 
2. to combat the moral crisis following pro- 
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longed unemployment; 3. to develop the 
means of intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. 

It was believed that such a convention 
might not only preserve purchasing power 
of wage earners, but make it possible for 
them to share more fully in the benefits of 
technical progress. The Conference ex- 
pressed its belief in shorter working hours 
as a means of increasing employment, with- 
out violence to the purchasing power of the 
workers. The recommendations under this 
heading were addressed primarily to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. 

As a result of its discussions of unem- 
ployment among young people, the resolu- 
tions of the Conference took more the form 
of suggestions as possible bases for inter- 
national regulations. These suggestions 
favored the extension of compulsory school 
attendance and the multiplication of ef- 
forts to the end that the young may develop 
their professional capacities. Attention 
was called to the possibilities of enabling 
young people to profit from rambles com- 
bined with talks, excursions, visits to fac- 
tories, work shops, museums, and the like. 
It was believed that official employment 
agencies should have special departments 
for young people which should keep in con- 
stant touch with the educational authori- 
ties, and that this department should follow 
up young persons for whom work has been 
found, strengthen its bonds with young 
people, and do its share to inculcate feelings 
of national brotherhood and international 
solidarity. 

Friday being the Turkish Sabbath, the 
day was devoted to a boat trip to the 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, 
with lunch at the Yacht Club in Biiyiikada, 
followed by a sail through the Bosphorus, 
then back to the palace of Beylerbey on the 
Asiatic shore, where refreshments were 
provided while the sun was setting over the 
mosques and minarets of Istanbul across 
the water. 

On Saturday the delegates discussed the 
evolution of the representative system and 
adopted eighteen resolutions, the first four 
of which dealt with the passing of the bud- 
get; the next six with remedies for the im- 
perfections of parliamentary procedure; the 
next five with governmental stability; the 
fourteenth and fifteenth with the separation 
of political and judicial powers; and the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth with 
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the independence of parliaments. The dis- 
cussion on these technical phases of the 
parliamentary system, while of a scientific 
nature, were probably of more value to 
most of the delegates than those of any 
other session. The Conference agreed that 
Parliaments should have specified periods 
within which to pass their budgets, and 
that when a member proposes any expendi- 
tures they should at the same time indi- 
cate the means of obtaining the necessary 
funds. It held that parliaments should 
maintain control over the powers of their 
executives in cases of provisional and 
emergency measures. It pointed out the 
importance of national and international 
legislative information services, and of con- 
sultative bodies to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of laws, particularly in the economic 
field. 


A Concluding Statement 


It is impossible to conclude even this 
brief statement about the Conference at 
Istanbul without reference again to the 
Turkish hosts. Simply to enumerate the 


events gives no adequate picture of the re- 


ception accorded by the Turkish Parlia- 
mentarians. On the first day of the Con- 
ference the Turkish Group entertained the 
members of the Council with a luncheon 
at the Pera Palas Hotel. On the evening of 
that day the President of the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly received the members of 
the Conference in the Gazi’s palace on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. On the afternoon 
of the second day the members of the Con- 
ference and their families were escorted 
through the shrines and museums of 
Istanbul, all followed in the evening by a 
banquet at the Hotel Tokatlyan, given by 
the Mayor of the city. On the evening of 
the third day the Turkish Group enter- 
tained the members of the Conference at 
the Dolmabahc¢e Palace, a splendid relic of 
the Ottoman Empire, stretching for a third 
of a mile along the Bosphorus. Reference 
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has already been made to the excursion on 
Friday, the fourth day. After the close of 
the Conference on Saturday, the twenty- 
ninth, Chukru Kaya Bey, Minister for 
Home Affairs, and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs during the absence in Switzerland of 
Terfik Riishtii Bey, gave a farewell ban- 
quet at the Pera Palas Hotel. It is on 
occasions such as these, and that in spite of 
the divergencies of races and languages, 
that delegates form acquaintances and 
often friendships of the utmost value. In 
the case of this Conference at Istanbul they 
left the very distinct impression of a people 
competent in organization, intelligent in 
action and gracious as comrades and hosts. 

Finally, when recently I asked Senator 
Robinson to express his view of the Con- 
ference, he replied with words I should be 
glad to make my own. He said: 

“The Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, which met at Istanbul, Sep- 
tember 24-29, 1934, considered many im- 
portant subjects pertaining to international 
amity and World peace. One who par- 
ticipated in the meetings could not fail to 
be impressed with the earnestness of the 
delegates. The discussions took a broad 
range and demonstrated profound thought 
and liberal intelligence on the part of 
many of the speakers. 

“The issues before the Conference re- 
volved around resolutions pertaining to 
security, disarmament, representative gov- 
ernment and kindred topics of vital interest 
and importance to lawmaking bodies. The 
Conference was especially helpful to those 
in positions of legislative responsibility, be- 
cause it afforded reliable information touch- 
ing the state of the public mind in the 
countries represented in relation to subject 
matter of the very greatest concern to 
everyone. There was evidenced a real 
desire to encourage and maintain amicable 
relations among the sovereignties in the 
period of anxiety and distress through 
which mankind is struggling.” 
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The American Hospital of Istanbul 


A Project for Peace Through Service 
By DR. LORRIN A. SHEPARD 


(Dr. Shepard, son of Dr. F. D. Shepard, who was long a distinguished missionary of the 
American Board, was born in Aintab, Turkey, where he lived for the first sixteen years of his 
life. A graduate of Yale University, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia, 
he served at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York, and as resident surgeon at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. He returned to Turkey in 1926. He is now Medical Director and Surgeon in Chief of 
the American Hospital at Istanbul. He became a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons 


in 1927.—EpiTor.) 


HE American Hospital of Istanbul is a 

small American community hospital, or- 
ganized in 1920 and incorporated in New 
York State in 1931. It has three reasons 
for existing. It gives Americans living in 
that area, and thousands of American tour- 
ists, assurance of the sort of hospital care 
they are accustomed to in case of illness. 
It is difficult for Americans who have not 
lived abroad to appreciate how much such 
assurance means. It supplements the inad- 
equate supply of hospital beds in that great 
city, giving hospital service of high quality 
to the general population, irrespective of 
nationality or creed. Most of its patients 
are natives of the country. In the third 
place it offers American nursing education 
to the young women of the country. The 
school of nursing of the hospital has been 
a pioneer in the teaching of nurses, and its 
graduates are rendering significant service 
in hospitals and schools of nursing in Greece 
and Bulgaria as well as in Turkey. The 
need for real nurses is increasingly appre- 
ciated by Turkish leaders in Public Health, 
as Turkey rapidly demonstrates her right to 
a place among the progressive civilized na- 
tions. And America leads the world in the 
method of turning out real nurses. 

The three reasons mentioned above are 
perfectly obvious and justify the continua- 
tion of the hospital, but there is a by-prod- 
uct of the hospital which appeals strongly 
to me as its director, and to many of its 
most thoughtful friends and supporters. 
This institution which carries on its work 
with the full knowledge and approval of the 
Turkish Government, and in harmony with 
the program of the Turkish Department of 
Public Health, can be and is a modest but 
very effective agency to promote under- 
standing and sympathy between Turks and 
Americans. As director of the Hospital and 
School of Nursing I have frequent contacts 
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with the officials of both the Department of 
Public Health, and that of Public Instruc- 
tion, under which the School of Nursing 
holds its permit. As an active member of 
the Turkish Medical Society, a scientific 
body of eighty years’ standing, I have nu- 
merous contacts with the leading Turkish 
specialists in the various branches of the 
profession, a privilege I value highly. A 
knowledge of Turkish, acquired in child- 
hood (because I was born in Turkey), and 
developed in later life to a degree somewhat 
unusual for a foreigner, enhances the value 
of these contacts. 

The Turkish medical profession has nu- 
merous contacts with European medicine. 
Many of the Turkish specialists have pur- 
sued graduate studies at German, French 
and Austrian universities. They read Eu- 
ropean professional journals, and attend 
European medical congresses. Few or none 
have any direct contact with American med- 
ical thought. Travel to Europe is quick 
and inexpensive, to America long and costly. 
Few Turkish doctors as yet use English 
easily, although the number is increasing. 
Yet America today is in the forefront of 
progress along the lines of hospital plan- 
ning, organization and administration, nurs- 
ing education, and practical solutions to the 
many problems of public health. America 
probably has more to offer Turkey in these 
fields than any other one country. The 
American Hospital of Istanbul has a unique 
opportunity to serve as a means for the 
exchange of information and as a practical 
demonstration of American methods in 
these fields of preventive and curative med- 
icine. This is a service which meets with 
the hearty endorsement and appreciation 
of the Turkish profession, private and offi- 
cial. 

It is the purpose of the hospital to take 
young Turkish doctors, recent graduates of 
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the Turkish medical school, and give them 
a two years’ internship comparable to in- 
ternships in the leading hospitals in Amer- 
ica. We also intend to develop a strong 
social service department and a department 
of community public health nursing, both 
of which services are urgently needed. We 
have been unable so far to make use of these 
very real opportunities for lack of a proper 
hospital building. The hospital is in the 
unusual position of having an adequate en- 
dowment and a fine building site, a capable 
staff and a sound financial administration, 
but no building. Its services are being car- 
ried on in temporary quarters. Plans have 
been completed for a thoroughly modern, 
60 bed hospital unit, with ample out-patient 
department facilities, and provision for the 
school of nursing, to cost $150,000. The 
Directors have authorized the effort to raise 
this sum. As soon as this building is erected 
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and occupied the hospital will begin to 
function as an effective demonstration cen- 
ter, and thus round out its service to Tur- 
key. 

The effectiveness of such a unit in pro- 
ducing an atmosphere of sympathetic un- 
derstanding between Turkey and America, 
has been mentioned. No one will question 
the importance of sympathy and under- 
standing in the promotion of peace. Work- 
ing for peace between nations may not be 
the avowed object of a hospital such as 
ours. The production of an atmosphere 
favorable to peace may, however, and I 
fully believe is, a by-product of its activi- 
ties, as important as the results in better 
health of its professional services. It there- 
fore constitutes a valid object for the help 
of those who work for peace, and deserves 
their interest and support. 





Tree Shadows 


From the Japanese 


All hushed the trees are waiting 


On tiptoe for the sight 


Of moonrise shedding splendor 
Across the dusk of night. 


Ah, now the moon is risen 


And lo, without a sound, 
The trees all write their welcome 


Far along the ground! 
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Alexander I of Yugoslavia 


King, Soldier, and Statesman 


By BALKANICUS 


(“Balkanicus” is well known to be thoroly acquainted at first hand with the developments 
in the Balkan countries, especially since 1914.—Epitor.) 


E terrible tragedy at Marseilles on 9th 
October last was not only an irreparable 
loss to the Yugoslav nation, it was a loss to 
Europe and to humanity at large. For King 
Alexander was going to Paris to crown the 
edifice of international peace on which he 
had worked with tireless patience and which 
promised so much for a war weary world. 


I 


In order to understand the work of the 
Statesman-King we must study all he ac- 
complished in his all too short reign. Twenty 
years ago when he took the field at the head 
of his army to defend Serbia against the at- 
tack of the armies of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, his role was principally that of a 
soldier. During the four years of the World 
War no Commander-in-Chief inspired more 
confidence among his troops or displayed 
more genuine military talent. In the initial 
successes, the subsequent reverses and in the 
final victory he led his army in a fashion 
which proved he was a born leader of men 
and inspired a feeling of gratitude among his 
people which continued to the day of his 
death. 

The union of the elements of the Yugo- 
slav race, resulting from the victory of the 
Allied Powers, initiated a political era of 
immense importance. The new Kingdom 


was once more installed in its ancient func- 
tion as the “Guardian of the Gate,” holding 
the key to the Near East. This meant the 
cessation of the famous “Drang nach Os- 
ten,” with its menace to the liberties of the 
nations. 
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The late King’s task was no easy one and 
might have intimidated a monarch of less 
courage and talent. As was to be expected, 
the various sections of the Yugoslav race, 
separated for centuries and subjected for 
generations to foreign influences, did not, 
at first, see eye to eye on all questions. The 
differences regarding the constitution of the 
new Kingdom became acute and were Car- 
ried into the struggle of the political par- 
ties in the national Parliament. This led to 
a constant succession of ministerial crises. 
This, combined with the apparent impossi- 
bility of finding a solution in the appeals 
made to the people in successive general 
elections, became a direct menace to the 
regime. The machine of State was dislo- 
cated by the sterile debates in the Parlia- 
ment and threatened to break down. 

During this period King Alexander 
showed tireless patience. He held endless 
consultations with the leaders of every party 
and every section of the population to try 
to find a solution. It was only in 1929 that 
he reached the absolute conviction that no 
solution could be found by the Parliament, 
torn by party and faction. 

Accordingly, on the 6th of January of that 
year the King issued a proclamation abol- 
ishing the Constitution, dissolving the Par- 
liament and decreeing the dissolution of all 
the political parties. A non-partisan Gov- 
ernment, with General Zivkovitch at its 
head, was appointed and a series of far- 
reaching reforms was initiated. A Legisla- 
tive Council, composed of the most eminent 
men the King could find, was installed to 
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aid in drawing up the laws necessary to 
carry out these reforms. 

The first step was the reform of the Ad- 
ministration. All the “dead wood” in the 
various Ministries was ruthlessly lopped off 
and strict discipline among the various func- 
tionaries was rigidly enforced. 

Then a Commission was appointed to 
codify the laws, civil and criminal. (There 
were in Yugoslavia half a dozen different 
codes inherited from Austria, Hungary, Ser- 
bia and Montenegro.) A year later this 
task was completed and one code of laws 
for the whole Kingdom was promulgated. 

The results of the new regime were soon 
apparent. The sterile political discussions 
ceased and the country settled down to 
carry out its economic development. The 
Budget was balanced, the currency placed 
on a gold basis and the national finances 
generally were put on a sound footing. 

Local Government reform was then taken 
in hand. By the Constitution abolished by 
the King the country, for purposes of local 
administration, had been divided into 
thirty-odd Departments, each presided over 
by a Prefect, appointed by and responsible 
to the Minister of the Interior in Belgrade. 
These, however, proved too small as taxable 
units for the carrying out of public works 
and other local governmental needs. 

These Departments were, therefore, abol- 
ished, and in their place were substituted 
nine large Provinces or Banats, each en- 
trusted with a large measure of local au- 
thority. These were generally named after 
the principal river flowing through them. 
The Banat of the Save, for instance, in- 
cludes virtually the whole of Croatia, with 
more than two million inhabitants. Its 
creation did much to satisfy the Croatians’ 
demand for local autonomy. 

All this went far to promote national 
unity and was an outstanding proof of the 
political wisdom of King Alexander. To 
this unity he gave outward expression by 
decreeing the abclition of the clumsy title 
of the State, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes and substituting for it the title 
of Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 


II 


Things had so far improved that two 
years ago King Alexander, of his own free 
will, reestablished the Parliament, this time 
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in bi-cameral form, with a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. 

With the domestic situation thus im- 
proved the King was able to turn his atten- 
tion to foreign affairs, especially those of 
the Balkan Peninsula. The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment proposed that the various Balkan 
States should sign a series of Pacts with one 
another. By these Pacts the integrity of 
the territory and the frontiers of each 
should be recognised and guaranteed by all 
the others and, if necessary, defended 
against foreign aggression. In other words 
this was a recognition of the formula, “the 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” These 
Pacts put an end, once and for all, to the 
legend of the “Balkan powder mine” so 
often cited in the foreign press as a danger 
to the peace of the world. These Pacts in- 
cluded Yugoslavia, Roumania, Greece and 
Turkey. 

The only important Balkan State not in- 
cluded in this system of Pacts was Bulgaria, 
so King Alexander embarked on the task of 
bringing about better relations with that 
Kingdom. Soon after the marriage of King 
Boris of Bulgaria, he and his consort made 
a tour of the European capitals. As they 
had to pass through Belgrade on their re- 
turn journey to Sofia, King Alexander sug- 
gested that, with Queen Marie, he should 
meet King Boris and Queen Joanna at the 
Belgrade railway station. This invitation 
was accepted, and they had a two hours 
cordial conversation in the royal waiting 
room of the station. 

A few weeks later King Alexander went 
to Bucharest to sign the Pact with Rou- 
mania. From Bucharest, with Queen 
Marie, he went on to Istanbul to sign the 
Pact with Mustapha Kemal. En route to 
Turkey they paid a two days informal visit 
to King Boris and Queen Joanna at the 
latter’s country residence at Euxinograd, 
on the Black Sea. 

This completely broke the ice and paved 
the way for an official visit of King Boris 
and his consort to Belgrade. The reception 
accorded them was cordial in the extreme. 
No such scenes of enthusiasm had been 
seen in the streets of Belgrade for twenty 
years. 

The thing that had most contributed to 
the improvement of the relations of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria had been the decline in 
the activities of the so-called Macedonian 
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Revolutionary Committee, a terrorist or- 
ganisation which had its headquarters in 
the village of Peritch, near the Yugoslav 
frontier. This organisation had, for years 
past, been sending bands known as “Comi- 
tadjis” into Southern Serbia to murder Ser- 
bian peasants and assasinate public officials. 
This organisation further tried to maintain 
a reign of terror in Bulgaria itself and 
threatened Ministers with vengeance if they 
made any attempt to suppress it or to estab- 
lish better relations with Yugoslavia. 

About three years ago, however, a split 
took place in the ranks of the terrorists and 
hundreds of the leaders and of the rank and 
file killed each other in a feud. This was 
carried to such an extent that the Bulgarian 
Government took courage and began to take 
steps to suppress the organisation. A war- 
rant was issued for the arrest of Ivan Mi- 
hailov, its Chief. He fled to Turkey where 
he still is. 

During the last days of September King 
Alexander and Queen Marie paid a return 
visit to Sofia where they were received with 
boundless enthusiasm by the population 
while the Foreign Ministers of the two 
Kingdoms discussed their closer relations. 
It was clear that all ill feeling between the 
two countries was at an end, and when King 
Alexander left the Bulgarian capital to all 
appearances the signing of the Balkan Pact 
by Bulgaria was only a matter of weeks. 
This would, of course, have been the death 
warrant of the Macedonian terrorist organ- 
isation. Ivan Mihailov, rendered desperate 
by the knowledge that its days were num- 
bered, sent one of his most dangerous fol- 
lowers and his personal chauffeur, a man 
named Georgijev, to Marseilles to assassi- 
nate King Alexander before he could take 
up the continuation of his work of peace 
with M. Barthou, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, who also fell to the assassin’s bullets. 


III 


It had, of course, for years past been a 
matter of common knowledge that the rela- 
tions of France and Italy, and in a greater 
degree, the relations of Yugoslavia and Italy 


had been far from satisfactory. Italy had 
been jealous of the influential situation oc- 
cupied by France among the nations of 
Europe, and a section of the Italian people 
was unable to accept the creation of a pow- 
erful Yugoslav State on the other side of 
the Adriatic. 
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But the trend of international politics 
had, of late, been favorable to a better un- 
derstanding between France and Italy. The 
threat of “Anschluss” between Germany 
and Austria menaced the balance of power 
in Europe in a fashion inimical to the inter- 
ests both of France and Italy. The two 
countries having thus partie liée on the ques- 
tion, the moment was, in the opinion of M. 
Barthou, favorable for a raprochement be- 
tween the two countries. It was the inten- 
tion of the French Foreign Minister to pay 
a visit to Rome in the month of November 
to try to lay the foundation of a better 
understanding between the two Govern- 
ments. 

It was, however, clear that such an under- 
standing would not bear much fruit unless 
it was accompanied by a better understand- 
ing between Rome and Belgrade. It was 
to reach an entente with the French Foreign 
Office on this question that King Alexander 
undertook the journey which had such a 
tragic end. It was clear that this entente 
would place the corner stone for the work 
of peace and international agreement on 
which the Yugoslav monarch had worked 
so tirelessly. 

While King Alexander is gone, his work 
remains; and it is the hope of all men of 
good will that it will be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by M. Barthou’s suc- 
cessor. 

IV 


What, then, are the outstanding difficul- 
ties to be overcome in order to bring about 
better relations between Rome and Bel- 
grade? What are the points in Italian for- 
eign policy which are calculated to excite 
distrust in Yugoslavia? 

The first of these is the existence in Italy 
of an agitation for the absorption by that 
country of the Yugoslav province of Dal- 
matia. It is true that the official Italian 
Government has never put forward any 
such claim; but the existence of numerous 
Italian societies preaching the doctrine of 
“Dalmatia irredenta” is calculated to give 
grave offense to public opinion in Yugo- 
slavia. The peculiar ogranisation of the 
Fascist Government renders impossible the 
existence of such an agitation without at 
least the tacit approval of the Government. 
The cessation of this agitation would be one 
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of the conditions of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Another stumbling block is the treat- 
ment of the half million Yugoslavs inhabit- 
ing the province of Istria. The desire of the 
extreme section of the Fascists is to dena- 
tionalise these people by force, by denying 
them schools in their own language, by get- 
ting rid of the Yugoslav priests and replac- 
ing them by Italian priests, who can neither 
preach nor hear confession in the language 
of their parishioners, and by putting every 
obstacle in the way of any continuance of 
national life among the Yugoslav subjects 
of King Victor Emmanuel. Stories of the 
sufferings of these people find their way 
across the frontier and cause intense bitter- 
ness among the Yugoslav population. 

If there is a sincere desire on the part of 
the Italian Government for a better under- 
standing between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
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there should be little difficulty in reaching 
an agreement favorable to the interests of 
both countries. As a matter of fact no two 
countries are better situated for such an un- 
derstanding, for, strange to say, the eco- 
nomic relations between them are very close. 
Each, both as regards imports and exports, 
is the best customer of the other. 

One would also think that the country 
which sixty-odd years ago went through its 
own period of risorgimento to become a 
united nation and which during this strug- 
gle enjoyed the sympathy and aid of all the 
liberty loving peoples of Europe, would be 
one of the first to sympathise with the aspi- 
rations for union on the part of their neigh- 
bors across the Adriatic. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that M. Laval 
will be able to carry to a successful conclu- 
sion the work of peace inaugurated by King 
Alexander and M. Barthou. 





Is Internationalism a Practical 
Proposition? 


By SIR CHRISTOPHER ROBINSON, BART. 


(Chairman, London Branch, All Peoples Association) 


S INTERNATIONALISM a practical 

proposition? That, of course, depends 
upon what is meant by Internationalism. 
To me, it is simply the belief that the wel- 
fare of each nation can only be accom- 
plished as part of the general welfare of 
other nations with its logical corollary that 
every government, be it a democracy, an 
oligarchy or a dictatorship, should regard 
itself virtually as a Trustee, with mankind 
as the “Cestui que trust.” It is not the 
purpose of this article to argue the merits 
of such a creed the truth of which, when the 
commercial and material interests of every 
nation in the 20th Century are so closely 
bound up with and dependent on those of 
its neighbours, seems too obvious for argu- 
ment. These remarks are rather for those 
who accept the International Creed but who 
ask themselves whether it is a practical 
proposition to “put it over.” 


There is an International Society in being 
today whose answer to this question is 
“Yes,” and which has achieved such aston- 
ishing success after only four years of la- 
bour with quite inadequate funds, that its 
scheme deserves close attention. Now this 
Society has based itself on two main prin- 
ciples. First, it is non-political, not because 
it is afraid of facing political issues, but 
because it does not regard Internationalism 
as a political issue at all. It conceives In- 
ternationalism as an attitude of mind and 
is seeking to achieve a revolution, not in 
political institutions, but in the mind of 
man. Secondly, it believes that all really 
great reforms come from below, rather than 
from above, and it concerns itself, there- 
fore, not with “Kings, Rulers and Princes,” 
but with the humble “Man in the Street.” 
This does not mean to say that the Society 
is composed of nonentities. Amongst its 
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members and active supporters are men 
whose names are household words through- 
out the world, but such men are members 
for the same reason as their fellow-members 
—not because of their positions, but be- 
cause of their beliefs. 

This Society is called The All Peoples’ 
Association, or, as it has come to be known, 
Apa. Its founder, president and guiding 
spirit is Sir Evelyn Wrench who has already 
proved the soundness of his views and his 
genius for organization by the unqualified 
success of two other societies which he has 
launched and which have now become 
world-wide—The Overseas League and the 
English Speaking Union. Apa is perform- 
ing much the same work for all nations as 
the Overseas League has been doing for cit- 
izens of the British Empire and as the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union has been doing for 
English and Americans. It constitutes, in 
fact, the third and final step in a gigantic 
scheme for international co-operation. This 
scheme is based upon the following diag- 
nosis of Nationalism. 

In the present stage of our civilization, 
national action in the domain of foreign af- 
fairs is taken by the select few who form a 


government, without much reference to the 


views of the ordinary citizen. The “Man 
in the Street” generally knows very little 
about other countries, their needs and aspi- 
rations or about what is going on in the 
minds of foreign “Men in the Street.” Con- 
sequently he almost invariably accepts his 
own government’s views on foreign policy 
without question and shows very little in- 
terest in the reactions of other countries to 
the actions of his own. In matters of do- 
mestic policy, his attitude is quite different. 
There, he is an interested party; he not 
only holds views, but he can make them felt, 
for whether his government is a democracy 
or a dictatorship, there is usually a limit 
beyond which no government can go against 
the wishes of the bulk of its people. The 
main problem for the Internationalist is, 
therefore, to create amongst all peoples the 
same sympathetic concern in other coun- 
tries’ problems as they display in their own. 
Is it possible to bring about such a state of 
affairs? 

There are two chief obstacles in the way. 
The first is lack of interest. Nobody can 
work up a State of enthusiasm about a lot 
of people he knows nothing whatever about 
and has perhaps never even seen. Obstacle 
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No. 2 is yet a bigger one. It lies in the fact 
that the various peoples of the world are 
so utterly different from one another, in 
mental habits, temperaments, impulses and 
reactions. I believe that these enormous 
differences in national characteristics is the 
cause of most of the misunderstandings 
which arise between nations. 

It is the belief of Sir Evelyn Wrench and 
his colleagues that these two obstacles can 
be removed by bringing into close and inti- 
mate contact with one another the peoples of 
the different nations. This belief is not 
merely a pious theory; it is a cold-blooded 
conclusion reached after trying it out over a 
quarter of acentury. In that time, so many 
misunderstandings have been removed by 
this method, so many points of view have 
been radically altered and so many cases of 
national antipathy changed to national 
sympathy, that Apa has accepted it as 
proved that the International Mind can be 
created by such contacts. The work of the 
Society therefore consists in encouraging 
and in providing facilities for all peoples 
to meet peoples of other countries on such 
terms as will promote personal understand- 
ing and interest. 

This is being accomplished by establish- 
ing clubs all over the European Continent 
so that no matter which Apa Club anyone 
joins, he will thereby be a member of every 
other Apa Club wherever situated. So that 
if a Vienna member, for instance, happens 
to be in Copenhagen or London, he walks 
into Apa there as a fully fledged member by 
simply presenting his membership card at 
the door. Apart from the ordinary club 
facilities (in a club where it is the rule that 
everybody speaks to everybody else with- 
out introduction), apart from the lectures, 
“language evenings,” amusements and so 
forth, every club—or “Branch” as it is 
called—keeps a list of local members who 
will invite visiting members to their homes. 
In this way, a foreign member visiting Lon- 
don, for example, can achieve through Apa 
what he cannot achieve through Cook’s or 
the American Express Company; he can get 
over the threshold of the British Home and 
meet the British family on its own ground. 
The value of this as a contribution to inter- 
national understanding is incalculable, for 
the visitor not only meets the foreigner on 
such terms as encourages friendship, but he 
gets a practical insight into the foreign citi- 
zen’s own personal problems. I can assure 
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my readers that Frau Schmidt of Berlin will 
make a real friend of Mrs. Smith of London 
much more readily over their mutual domes- 
tic worries (illustrated by practical demon- 
strations on the spot) than she will over an 
academic discussion over the Polish Cor- 
ridor! 

The other day, a young French girl came 
to see me. She had been staying in London 
to learn English for some three months. 
She knew nobody, she was lonely and miser- 
able and thought the English were pigs. I 
persuaded her to join Apa. Within a week 
of her enrollment, she had received five 
different invitations from English families 
to lunch, tea and dinner. In a month’s time 
she came to see me wreathed in smiles. She 
told me that she now had a host of friends 
and that the English were the sweetest peo- 
ple in the world! She has now returned to 
France loving at least one foreign country. 
Had it not been for Apa, she would have 
gone back hating the foreigner. Multiply 


that case (which is one of many) by sev- 
eral millions and you will understand what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

The Association publishes a quarterly 
magazine in three languages, of which each 


member gets a free copy to keep him posted 
with the doings of all the Branches and to 
keep him up to date in Apa news. Each 
branch runs an information bureau; lan- 
guage evenings are held regularly where 
members can brush up their knowledge of 
foreign languages; a lending library is on 
the premises where a member can borrow 
books of many countries; excursions are 
arranged, accommodation is found for visit- 
ing members and frequent lectures and en- 
tertainments are held in the club rooms 
where members from all countries are made 
to feel thoroughly at home. And these are 
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but a few of the services provided for mem- 
bers. So far, the Society has concentrated 
on Europe. But it has members all over the 
world and if this article should catch the 
eye of any reader who feels that he or she 
can do anything towards starting a branch 
in any large centre where there is not one, 
a letter addressed to me at 9 Arlington 
Street, London, S. W. I., England, would 
always be welcomed. 

I do not suppose that there is any more 
important work—any more vitally urgent 
work—to be done in the world today than 
that of promoting international! co-opera- 
tion and friendship. I do believe, when I 
look round at what Apa has accomplished 
in the last four years, that this work can be 
done and that we are working along the 
right lines. I do not think that anything 
can prevent, or will prevent, our ultimate 
success, although it is not easy to run an 
international society upon a subscription 
per member of only ten shillings—a little 
over two dollars—a year. No doubt the 
fruits of what we are doing may not be 
gathered in our lifetime; it is even possible 
that things may happen to this old world 
of ours which may kill that harvest for- 
ever. But we must go ahead and lay the 
foundations for the coming generations. 
The only alternative is panic and empti- 
ness. ... 

We have got to enlarge our patriotism as 
we have already enlarged it up to a point 
from time immemorial; from loyalty to 
the Clan, to the Village, to the District, to 
the State and to the Nation, until we can 
achieve loyalty to the World. It is a job 
which has GOT to be done and which can 
be done. Furthermore, if all men and 
women of goodwill will co-operate, it is a 
job which will be done. 





Lourdes and World Peace 


By H. M. GILLETT 


(H. M. Gillett is a new Catholic writer who has travelled widely in many lands. An English- 
man by birth he has also received part of his education in the United States, having studied 


in Philadelphia and at the University of the South, of which he is a graduate. 


This article has 


been made available for World Affairs by the courtesy of Princess Evelyn Bliicher.—Eptror.) 


OURDES! All the world has known of 
Lourdes, the haven for sick and suf- 
fering multitudes of every race and tongue, 
who have journeyed thither in search of 
health for mind and body. Lourdes and 
healing have become synonymous. 

But now, in this time and age of ours, 
we have been privileged to witness the com- 
ing of a new symbolism to that blessed 
name. Lourdes and Sickness have now 
made way for Lourdes and Peace. A sick 
world, tortured and scarred with the strife 
of warfare, fearing a still more dread re- 
turn of the old, old scourge, has fled to the 
Grotto of Healing, interceding for a new 
miracle—the gift of perpetual peace and 
amity among nations. 

One hundred thousand pilgrims, repre- 
sentative of every nation involved in the 
last War, made their way during September 
to Lourdes, to Pray for World Peace. 
“Lord, give us Peace, so that we may raise 
up that which lies in ruins about us, so 
that we may bring trust and happiness to 
our fellow men, so that we may save a Civi- 
lization frozen for want of Love, and turn 
back the world to an intense contemplation 
of Him who will be its Saviour.” So they 
prayed, and this prayer was answered not 
with the timorous Amen of a handful of so- 
called Pacifists but by the amazing, vocifer- 
ous applause of thirty thousand men who 
had served on the battlefield. 

And, more amazing still, the pilgrims in- 
cluded friends and former foes. Side by 
side they stood, united in their plea for 
World Peace, men who years ago had faced 
one another in the death-grips of battle. 

The following countries sent officially rec- 
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ognised contingents: France, England, Ire- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, 
Poland, Canada, United States of America, 
Jugoslavia, Egypt, Annam, Estonia, Bul- 
garia, Roumania and Portugal. But there 
were also representatives of many other 
lands besides. 

In the great Procession which was so 
remarkable a demonstration of the purpose 
of this pilgrimage, the Stars and Stripes 
marched along amicably with the Prussian 
Eagle and the Union Jack beside the flag 
of the Irish Free State. 

On the Sunday morning, one of the most 
indelible of all the impressions gained in 
Lourdes for all time was that of thirty 
thousand ex-service men, who once had 
striven to maim and to slay, kneeling in 
ranks, regardless of nationality, to receive 
Holy Communion from the hands of Four- 
teen Bishops from almost as many lands. 

The day previously had been a Day of 
Remembrance. Then had been sung a 
Solemn Requiem for the souls of all the 
dead comrades these very ex-enemies had 
slain in battle. Never before had the great 
square in Lourdes been so completely filled 
with men, or such men. Around the altar 
fluttered the flags of all the countries of the 
world. In one language these many- 
tongued pilgrims sang the Creed in mighty 
unison. Even Babel fled at Lourdes that 
day. Together they sang the De Profundis, 
those fighting men, for the souls of all those 
they had felled to the earth. German for 
Englishman, American for German, Italian 
for Austrian, all for all. 

The wounded of all peoples, too, were 
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there in their numbers. Some were sight- 
less who, having given their eyes in the 
War for Peace, now saw with a clearer 
vision the better and truer way. 

To a new action were all these men of 
action called. The veteran Cardinal Lien- 
hart appealed to them all in no uncertain 
language. “The task is immense,” he said. 
“Tt is to rebuild the world on true founda- 
tions. Those who once had been ready to 
offer their lives as soldiers must now be 
ready to offer their lives as Christians in 
the cause of Peace. By the assistance of 
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her faithful sons the Church feels able to 
assist the return of peace and prosperity. 
At her call these men had united in broth- 
erly love without any loss of Patriotism.” 

It was great. It was more than great, 
that vast and immeasurable desire for 
friendship and goodwill which arose then 
and there in Lourdes, not only among the 
men themselves but among their kinsfolk 
and, one believes, their nations. 

Within so short a time those who had 
once been bitter enemies learned both to 
pray for Peace and to love one another. 





Britain’s National Peace Ballot 


By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 


(Mr. Arnold-Forster is advisor to the National Peace Council of Great Britain. 


He served as 


secretary to Lord Robert Cecil from 1929 to 1930. He is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the League of Nations Union, and of the Advisory Council on International Affairs of the 


Labor Party. 


‘STT\HIS is perhaps the most ambitious 

effort to mobilise opinion in favour of 
peace that has yet been made in any 
country.” 

Thus Mr. Arthur Henderson describes 
the National Peace Ballot that has been 
undertaken in Great Britain. Some ac- 
count of this enterprise may be of interest 
to American readers: for just as the peace 
movement in England is heartened and 
helped by the many splendid services of 
the peace movement in America, so the 
American peace movement may draw some 
encouragement from this effort in Britain. 
Certainly at this time those who “seek peace 
and ensue it” need all the cheer they can 
get; and there never was a time when a 
heavier responsibility rested on the peace 
movements in those few countries which 
still preserve freedom of opinion. 

The ballot was planned early in 1934. 
Some most active of British Isolationists, 
the Rothermere papers, noting that a ballot 
on League of Nations questions had been 
successfully undertaken in the town of 
Ilford, tried a ballot in the towns of Hull 
and Bristol, by means of the local news- 


He is the author of “The Disarmament Conference.”—Ep1Tor.) 


papers in their syndicate. Contrary to their 
hopes and expectations, the results showed 
overwhelming support for the League. The 
League of Nations Union then convened a 
representative Conference, and it was de- 
cided to undertake a ballot on a nation-wide 
scale: the idea being, of course, that this 
would give opportunities both for education 
and for a demonstration of the nation’s will 
for peace. The whole enterprise is directed, 
not by the League of Nations Union only 
but by a National Declaration Committee, 
on which the three chief political parties, 
the peace societies, and many other organi- 
sations are represented. Some forty na- 
tional bodies are participating officially in 
the work, including the Labour and Liberal 
parties. The Conservative party is not par- 
ticipating as a body; some of its members 
are opposed to the ballot, but the local 
Conservative associations have been told 
from their central office that they are free 
to do as they choose about it, and many, 
including members of Parliament, are lend- 
ing their support. Every effort, of course, 
is being made to keep the whole enterprise 
on an all-party and strictly non-partisan 
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footing. A remarkable demonstration of 
support has come from the Churches: the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, 
the President of the Free Church Council, 
the Chief Rabbi, the Moderator and other 
leaders of the churches in Scotland, and a 
great number of the Protestant Bishops, 
have published cordial messages of support. 
Some of the national newspapers,—the 
“News-Chronicle,” “Daily Herald,” and 
“Manchester Guardian’ —are giving much 
space and help. And all over the country 
the work of sending out and collecting the 
ballot papers is being organised. In a few 
places a ballot has already been taken, with 
impressive results. Meanwhile, Lord Bea- 
verbrook rages against the whole thing, 
urging the readers of his paper not to sign 
it. “It is a wicked and dangerous device. 
Do not answer the questions. . . . Let us 
turn to the Empire and to our brothers over 
the seas.” 

The five questions of the ballot are ad- 
dressed to all men and women over 


eighteen: the voters are asked to answer 
“yes” or “no” to the questions, and to sign 
their names; a space is left on the ballot 


paper for comment by the voter. It is 
emphasised that this is meant to be a 
genuine enquiry, not simply a collection 
of signatures in support of a petition: the 
answer “no” is just as important as the 
answer “yes.” 

The first of the five questions is: “Should 
Great Britain remain a Member of the 
League of Nations?” Judging from experi- 
ence in those places where the ballot has 
already been taken, over ninety percent 
of the answers to this question will be 
“yes.” Anyone who knows anything of 
British public opinion will agree in an- 
ticipating an overwhelmingly favourable 
answer, despite any opposition from the 
isolationists, militarists and extreme na- 
tionalists. But that does not mean that 
the question is redundant. Indeed, ques- 
tion 1 covers much of what follows, “If you 
freely support the League,” Lord Cecil 
writes, “if you sincerely wish to use it as 
the means of building up a peaceful world 
order, you cannot refuse the League the 
means it requires to carry out its duties.” 
Question 1 gives an opportunity, such as 
no Parliamentary election can afford, for 
getting people to think out what the League 
stands for,—what it can do for peace and 
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justice and prosperity if adequately used, 
and what the alternative to it would be. 

The second question is “Are you in 
favour of an all-round reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement?” Here 
again, the answer is likely to be an over- 
whelming “yes”; but the question is far 
from being redundant. In England, as in 
America, and elsewhere, the militarists say 
“our country has cut its armaments to the 
bone, it has disarmed to the edge of risk, 
it has set an example which other nations 
have not followed,—so now there is no 
course left open save rearmament.” The 
Navy League urges the abandonment of 
the limitations on naval building which 
were accepted in the Washington and Lon- 
don Treaties. Others urge an immediate 
expansion of the Air Force, much larger 
than that which the Government have 
lately undertaken: the Government is urged 
to make ready to “bomb the foreign hor- 
nets in their nests”: with 20,000 aeroplanes, 
we are told, Britain would be safe,—safe, 
at least, for the time being. The ballot 
gives an opportunity of challenging yet 
again that old anarchic doctrine that “se- 
curity” is equivalent to armed supremacy 
or “equality.” It will spread realisation 
of the fact that the nations—not excluding 
the United States—gave certain assurances 
in 1918-1919 as to the general reduction 
and limitation of armaments, and that 
those assurances have not yet been hon- 
oured. It gives an occasion for pointing 
out the huge and growing burden of arma- 
ment expenditure, still unlimited and the 
growing danger of armament competition. 
An armament race is now in progress: and 
the scientific development of killing power 
has made that race more perilous now than 
ever in history before. 

The third question is: “Are you in favour 
of the all-round abolition of national mili- 
tary and naval aircraft by international 
agreement?” Unlimited competition is the 
sure way to disaster. Limitation is not 
enough: if the Powers are limited to 500 
military aircraft apiece, they will, of course, 
see to it that the 500 which they may 
possess in peace-time are the most perfect 
of their kind and that the apparatus for 
mass production of the perfected types is 
all ready for the word “go.” All-round 
abolition, such as was imposed upon Ger- 
many, is the only adequate measure: and 
on May 27, 1933, powerfully and widely 
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supported, was near to being generally ac- 
cepted at Geneva. Unhappily, since that 
time, the situation has become infinitely 
worse, and lately the British Government 
has in effect thrown its hand in: although 
it recognises that no reliable defence against 
air attack is possible, it has announced a 
programme of air expansion without wait- 
ing for its own or other proposals to be 
seriously examined. The ballot enables 
the British citizen to call on his Govern- 
ment to press resolutely for that policy 
which it half-heartedly supported in the 
British Draft Convention of March, 1933, 
and which was supported—also half-heart- 
edly—in President Roosevelt’s splendid 
message of May 16, 1933, as well as by the 
Governments of France, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, etc. 

Of course, if military aircraft are to be 
abolished, civil aircraft must be so con- 
trolled or owned as to prevent abuse for 
military purposes. And many now consider 
that the creation of a small international 
air force would be desirable and practicable 
as an additional guarantee. But the Bal- 


lot can be answered without answering con- 
troversial technical questions, as to what 


form the control of civil aviation should 
take. 

The fourth question is “Should the manu- 
facture and sale of armaments for private 
profit be prohibited by international agree- 
ment?” Here the American Arms Enquiry 
has been a great help already: and every- 
where in England a speaker now finds 
grateful recognition of the service rendered 
to the world by the President, by Senator 
Nye and his colleagues, and by the Amer- 
ican peace movement, in insisting on an 
enquiry so frank and thorough. The “evil 
effects” of the sale and manufacture of arms 
by private enterprise were emphasised fif- 
teen years ago in the Covenant: and some 
recognition was given to the dangers of the 
unregulated traffic in arms. But nothing 
has yet been done effectively to remove 
those evil effects. Mr. Jonas, of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation, in a famous letter 
produced in the Enquiry, declared that “it 
would be a terrible state of affairs if my 
conscience started to bother me now.” In 
truth, it would be a terrible state of affairs 
if our conscience did not start to bother us 
now about our toleration of the anarchic 
system which the Enquiry has illuminated. 
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I hope and expect that this ballot will re- 
sult in an enormous vote, an impressive 
demonstration to the British Government, 
in favour of the suppression of manufacture 
of arms for private profit. Without some 
such compelling evidence, the Governments 
in the arms-producing countries will be dis- 
posed to sustain the private armament 
trade, since it gives them a cheap and elas- 
tic capacity for expanding their national 
killing power in a time of crisis. 

The fifth question reads: “Do you con- 
sider that if a nation insists on attacking 
another, the other nations should combine 
to compel it to stop by 


(a) economic and non-military measures, 
(b) if necessary, military measures?” 


This, of course, is the most controversial 
of the questions. There are a good many 
in this country, on the Right and on the 
Left, who desire for different reasons that 
their country should somehow remain a 
Member of the League without accepting 
any share of the collective responsibility 
for preventing and stopping breaches of 
the Covenanted peace. The ballot gives a 
valuable opportunity for frank discussion 
of this fundamental question, and for bring- 
ing out the distinction between private war 
and the collective restraint of war. Which 
is the better course for the Members of the 
Society of Nations to take, if “the peace 
of nations” is threatened or broken? To 
wash their hands of all concern in the 
matter, saying only “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” or to accept loyally and effectively 
a fair share of the joint responsibility for 
stopping the violence as quickly and with 
as little lasting injury as possible? Those 
who choose the latter policy, and support 
the League’s guarantee of “collective secur- 
ity,” claim that if that guarantee is firmly, 
unequivocally given in advance, it will serve 
to prevent war in almost every case, if not 
in all cases; and that economic pressure 
alone, if it were reliable and sure, would 
nearly always serve the purpose, but that 
some contribution of armed force may in 
some cases be required from someone. And 
they claim that, without such guarantees 
of collective restraint of a peace-breaker, 
disarmament will not be accepted (rightly 
or wrongly) and confidence will not grow. 

So the British citizen has some momen- 
tous questions put before him, not mixed 
up with a welter of other questions in a 
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General Election, but separated out, as in a 
Referendum. The questions are such that 
they can be answered fairly with a plain 
“ves” or “no” as to the principle involved, 
though, of course, many difficult details 
will need settlement when the principle has 
been determined. The British peoples are 
setting themselves this task of self-educa- 
tion in world citizenship: they are asking 
themselves—‘‘What do we really regard as 
the price of peace, in this perilous world of 
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modern science and communication?” I 
believe the ballot will prove to be a useful 
development in the technique of democratic 
“government by persuasion,” and that it 
will also help in the slow building up of a 
world commonwealth assured of peace, sure 
and not too slow in according justice, effi- 
cient for promoting full use of the world’s 
plenty for the general advantage, and 
surely founded on a free and informed 
public opinion. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


Kellogg Pact Foreshadowed 


F SUPERSTITION could induce the 
tribes of the dark ages to form com- 
pacts for the express object of maintaining 
peace, cannot the civilized nations, with 
the light of Christianity, in this nineteenth 
century, be induced, at least, to form a com- 
pact, binding themselves never to resort to 
war, in any case of dispute, until it shall 
have first been submitted to impartial arbi- 
tration?—C. S. Henry in the Advocate of 
Peace (now World Affairs), for December, 
1834. 
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A New Slant in Spanish-American 
Accord 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
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and the Foreign Service School of Georgetown University; and as guest lecturer on international 
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I 


HE World War served at least one good 

purpose. It served to focalize a social 
drift in American economic life of which the 
average man was quite unaware until Ar- 
mageddon’s aftermath. Crises of this char- 
acter reveal tendencies and clear up covert 
situations. 

Of this category are two recent crises in 
inter-American affairs: the United States- 
Nicaragua-Mexico misunderstanding and 
the Cuban crisis. Each has served to make 


more concrete Spain’s recovery program in 
Latin America. There has been no overt 
act by the Spanish government. It has re- 
frained from taking any political advantage 
of the winds of a favoring friendship for the 
madre patria. But there has been a signifi- 
cant and confirming change in Spanish- 
American policy which the efforts of the in- 
tellectual liberals of republican Spain reveal. 
Friendly propaganda in Latin America and 
our more open recognition of the natural at- 
traction of the Spanish star within the inter- 
American political orbit reveal a direct and 
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positive popular Spanish move to retrieve 
the Spanish-American area as a sphere of 
Spanish influence. 

II 


The imputation of intervention by the 
United States is quite openly resented by 
the increasingly articulate Latin American 
mass; a belief which is even shared by their 
political leaders at the politically motivated 
Pan American conferences, especially since 
the Fifth International American Confer- 
ence at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. This hos- 
tility, it is true, comes largely from the labor 
and student groups. There is, however, a 
significance in their suspicion which must 
not be overlooked in future programs for 
Pan American accord. Pan Americanism 
without the support of the peoples of Latin 
America is as tissue spun of gossamer. We 
shall not have it until our government recog- 
nizes that it can best be promoted now by 
less public and more private initiative. The 
Second Conference of the Inter-American 
Federation of Education, held in Santiago, 
Chile, September 9-16 of this year, failed, 
for example, through official interference 
and direction to achieve the purpose of the 
Federation which is to create some channel 
through which the teachers of the Americas 
may work, without alien pressure, for their 
improvement and the betterment of their 
peoples. 

III 


Among many false notions of our people 
about Latin America none is less true than 
the current belief that the Latin American 
dislikes the “guachapin”. It is no longer 
true, even in Mexico. The friendship for 
Spain is strengthened by Spanish-American 
efforts for regional accords based on race, 
language and a common destiny. Unamuno, 
de los Rios, Ortega y Gasset, Madariaga, 
among many other modern Spanish writers, 
are influencing the culture of the Latin 
American nations and helping shape their 
ideologies. The presence of two outstand- 
ing Spanish intellectuals at the Third Pan 
American Scientific Congress, held in Lima 
only ten years ago, was deeply resented in 
certain quarters. Their presence today at 
Pan American conferences does not seem at 
all intrusive. There is a background for 
their welcome in millions of resident Span- 
iards. Spanish-Americanism is becoming 
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something real, something practical, and 
not merely a dream to inspire poets and 
prophets. 

IV 


Republican Spain has been too busy with 
internal troubles to carry actively the chal- 
lenge of Spain’s strong man, Primo de 
Rivera, that Spain, the mother of nations, 
shall not live on forever in the shadows, 
dreaming of her world-encircling empire. 
His dreams were those of a modern states- 
man. He would first increase the basic in- 
come of the nation. Improved methods of 
production in farm and factory, improved 
transport of every kind, overseas expansion, 
were all active projects of an alert and vigor- 
ous administration. The economic renais- 
sance of Spain was his goal. He anticipated 
Mussolini and Roosevelt in placing experts 
on his council of state. 

Primo de Rivera’s fall and death carried 
with it the collapse of the Spanish monarchy. 
Spain stood to lose thereby the commercial 
advantage inherent in his plans. These 
plans may never be realized. Republican 
Spain, however, retrieved an immeasurable 
cultural influence. Some day she may ex- 


pect partial payment of this culture in the 


profits of trade. Some day she will take up 
again Primo de Rivera’s economic program; 
recast naturally in Spain’s new social and 
political system. The increasing friendship 
of her former colonies will lead to the setting 
up of natural service agencies like banking, 
shipping, tourist and foreign trade, enabling 
her, like England and Holland in other parts 
of the world, to carry on with mutual ben- 
efit, the exchange of trade. Outside of Chile 
and Cuba, of Argentina and Mexico, Spain 
scarcely figures in the foreign trade of 
Spanish America. Their trade is not com- 
plementary. Spain, however, can have a 
large share in the indirect profits of this 
trade. Among foreign nations she is occupy- 
ing a preponderant position in the social 
consciousness of the Spanish-American 
peoples. It is plainly the problem, there- 
fore, of republican Spain to find a way to 
correlate this position and Primo de Rivera’s 
program for a New Spain; to coordinate all 
factors essential to the achievement of his 
Spanish Americanism which would include 
the exchange of commerce as well as of 
culture. 








The Roles of the Pan American 
Union in the Americas 


By JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 


(Dr. Robertson has served with the Historic Research Department of the Carnegie Institution, 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, and as Research Professor of American History of John B. Stetson University. 
He is Managing Editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review, and General Editor of the 


Inter-American Historical Series —Ep1tor.) 


HEN the delegates to the First In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States, in a resolution adopted on March 29, 
1890, “for the establishment of an Amer- 
ican International Bureau for the collection, 
tabulation, and publication . . . of infor- 
mation as to the productions and commerce, 
and as to the customs, laws, and regulations 
of their respective countries,” the ground- 
work was laid for the inauguration of an 
organization which has grown from these 
humble beginnings into the Pan American 
Union of today. Back of that foundation 
lay the original Panama Conference of 
1826, the three conferences of 1847, 1864, 
and 1877, all held at Lima, that of 1883, 
held at Caracas, and that of 1888-89, held 
at Montevideo. The above mentioned 
resolution provided that “the committee on 
customs regulations be authorized and in- 
structed to furnish to the conference a plan 
of organization and a scheme for the prac- 
tical work of the proposed bureau.” That 
report, adopted by the conference on April 
14, 1890, provided for an association to be 
called “The International Union of Amer- 
ican Republics,” to be represented by a 
bureau under the name of “The Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics”, 
1 Warren H. Kelchner, The Foundation and Development 
of the Pan American Union (Washington, 1930), Appendix 


(quoted from International American Conference, Reports 
of | uueamaa and Discussions thereof, Washington, 1890, 


2 William Manger, The Evolution of International Amer- 
ican Conferences (Washington, 1933). In his small pam- 
phlet, Dr. Manger has well shown the regional political na- 
ture of the first two conferences beginning with that of 1847, 
which were motivated by fears of aggression on the part of 
Spain; while the other three were of a juridical character, 
their purpose being ‘‘to simplify the principles of private 
international law applicable to the countries of America.” 


which was to be established in Washington 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
State of the United States. Its functions 
were to be the “care of all translations and 
publications” and the care of “all corre- 
spondence pertaining to the International 
Union.” The report as adopted provided 
also for the publication of a bulletin in 
Portuguese, Spanish, and English, in which 
was to appear information relative to cus- 
toms tariffs of the countries included in the 
Union, and other economic matters relating 


to commerce. 
I 


It is not the primary purpose at this time 
to describe the evolution of the Bureau into 
the present Pan American Union.* Let it 
suffice to set down here the functions of 
the Pan American Union as stated in Arti- 
cle Six of the convention on the Union 
adopted by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States held in Havana in 
1928. The essential part of that article 
reads as follows: 

“The functions of the Pan American 
Union are: 


“1. To compile and distribute informa- 
tion and reports, concerning the commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural, social, and 
educational development as well as the gen- 
eral progress of the American Republics. 

“2. To compile and classify information 
referring to the conventions and treaties 


3See Kelchner, The Founding and Development of the 
Pan American Union; and Clifford B. Casey, ““The Creation 
and Development of the Pan American Union” (The His- 
of Sous Historical Review, November, 1933, pp. 
43 6). 
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concluded among the American Republics 
and between these and other states, as well 
as to the legislation of the former. 

“3. To assist in the development of com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, social, and 
cultural relations, the study of the problems 
of labor and the furtherance of a more in- 
timate mutual acquaintance between the 
American Republics. 

“4. To act as a Permanent Commission 
of the International Conferences of Amer- 
ican States; to keep their records and ar- 
chives; to assist in obtaining ratifications 
of the treaties and conventions; to carry 
out and facilitate the execution of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the International Con- 
ferences of American States, within the limit 
of the powers; and to prepare in agreement 
with the governments the program of the 
International Conferences of American 
States, and submit to the conferences a 
project of regulations. 

“5. To perform such other functions en- 
trusted to it by the Conference or by the 
Governing Board, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon it by this convention. 
Whenever a state believes that its vital in- 
terests are involved in a question, or that 
an obligation may thereby be imposed upon 
it, such state may require that the resolu- 
tion of the Board be adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

“6. The Governing Board may promote 
the meeting of international conferences of 
experts to study problems of a technical 
character of common interest to the coun- 
tries members of the Union, and to this end 
may revuest the governments to annoint 
experts to represent them at these confer- 
ences, which shall meet at the place and 
time determined by the Board.” * 

A preface to the article states that “Both 
the Governing Board and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union shall discharge the duties as- 
signed by this convention subject to the 
condition that they shall not exercise func- 
tions of a political character.” Until all the 
American Republics ratify this convention, 
the Union continues to be governed by a 
resolution which embodies the essentials of 
the convention.® 


* Report of the Delegates of the United States of America 
in the Sixth International Conference of American States 
(Washington, 1928), pp. 234-235. 

5 Jbid., Appendix 17, p. 239, and Casey, ut supra, p. 455. 
The convention had been ratified by twelve American Repub- 
lics by November 1, 1933 (see “Informe anual del Director 
General’”’——mimeographed report—Washington, 1933, p. 9). 


II 


In the words of the convention above 
cited, the moral union of the American Re- 
publics “rests on the juridical equality of 
the republics . . . and on the mutual re- 
spect of the rights inherent in their com- 
plete independence.” The Union of the 
American States works through the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, 
the Pan American Union under the direc- 
tion of a governing board, and every organ 
that may be established by virtue of con- 
ventions between the American States.® 
The Pan American Union itself is under the 
immediate control of a Director General 
appointed by the Governing Board, and an 
Assistant Director similarly appointed, who 
is also secretary of the Governing Board. 
The Director General, with the approval of 
the Board, appoints the personnel for the 
work of the Union.” The latter institution, 
therefore, rests ultimately so far as its con- 
trol and supervision are concerned on the 
Governing Board, subject to the provisions 
of the International Conferences of Amer- 
ican States. 

It is easy to see that there has been a 
tremendous development since the organ- 
ization in 1890. With this in mind, the 
present Director General said quite truly in 
his short foreword to Dr. Kelchner’s little 
pamphlet above cited: “In its larger aspects, 
the Pan American Union represents a new 
and highly significant principle in interna- 
tional relations. Throughout the entire 
course of history, international organiza- 
tions have been formed mainly for the pur- 
pose of settling international disputes. . . 
The basic idea of the Pan American Union 
is totally different. The founders of the 
Union blazed a new trail in providing for 
an international organization resting on the 
idea of codperation and mutual helpful- 
ness.” 

The Union is, indeed, the prototype of 
the League of Nations, and until that in- 
stitution was organized, was unique in its 
field. Even now, it is unique in the western 
hemisphere. It is not perfect, and perfec- 
tion would not be claimed for it by any of 
the countries members of it; but it has be- 
come continuously a more practical, effi- 
cient, and useful entity. The International 
Conferences themselves have not been uni- 


® Report of the Delegates, pp. 231-232. 
7 Ibid., pp. 232-233. 
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formly smooth running, and it is quite 
proper that they have not been untroubled 
at times by discussions more or less acri- 
monious. This is one of the laws of growth; 
and one can not but believe as he looks 
backward over the forty-three years of the 
existence of the Union and its predecessor 
that future changes will make it a still more 
vital factor in the life of the Americas. 

Acting under the authority of the several 
enabling resolutions, the internal organiza- 
tion of the Union has progressed with each 
successive International American Confer- 
ence. Always under supervision of the Gov- 
erning Board, various offices and divisions 
have been created in the Union. Some are 
necessarily merely administrative, but 
others (and greater in number) are direc- 
tive and creative. The appropriate divi- 
sions, for example, furnish commercial, in- 
dustrial, labor, satistical, agricultural, jurid- 
ical, and educational information by direct 
communication or by means of mimeo- 
graphed or printed materials, the latter in 
booklets and through the monthly bulletin; 
and the radio is called in frequently as an 
efficient and direct agent for the spread of 
information. The monthly Bulletin, printed 
in Portuguese, Spanish, and English, has 
kept pace with the development of the 
Union and is continually reaching higher 
excellence. It is now publishing materials 
of much wider variety than ever before and 
continually reaching a wider reading public. 
The same is true of the pamphlets and other 
materials published by the Union. 

The several divisions are codperating in 
many ways with the public of both Amer- 
icas. The Agricultural Division, for in- 
stance, maintains close contact with the de- 
partments of agriculture and with the agri- 
cultural schools and agricultural societies 
of Hispanic America, as well as with all 
agricultural experiment stations. The Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Codperation is perform- 
ing quietly and efficienty a work of vast cul- 
tural rapprochement between the Americas 
a work carried on in many directions and 
by many methods. The Union in inaugurat- 
ing the concerts of Latin American Music 
did more than it hoped by showing to Amer- 
icans of the United States one branch of 
culture of the Hispanic American countries. 
The Columbian Memorial Library, with its 
almost 100,000 books, the largest collection 
in existence of Hispanic American books 
during the independence period, is making 
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possible the spread of knowledge concerning 
Hispanic America, and by its bibliograph- 
ical and other publications has been pro- 
ductive of good. It has been vital in the 
development of the Union. 


III 


This is not primarily a study of what the 
Union has done and is doing. It is rather a 
conclusion as to what that work is leading 
to. Beyond all doubt, the great rdéle of the 
Pan American Union, backed up as it is by 
the Governing Board and the International 
American Conferences, is essentially one of 
peace. In introducing the several countries 
of the Americas to one another, in helping 
those of the one continent to appreciate 
more fully their fellows of the other, in 
spreading information that aids in the re- 
moving of narrow prejudice, in aiding in 
the establishment of truth, the Union be- 
comes an instrument for peace of no small 
caliber. To be sure, the word “peace” no- 
where appears in the fundamental conven- 
tions, resolutions, and other essential docu- 
ments governing the Union. It was first 
established, as seen, to collect and dis- 
seminate commercial information. The 
benefits arising from, or to be anticipated 
from, increased Inter-American trade car- 
ried on with progressive ease and smooth- 
ness, were the first goal in the minds of the 
Union’s creators. The commercial factor is 
still numbered among the functions of the 
Union. The whole story of the success it 
has been can never be known; for a study 
of the statistics gathered by the Union, or 
of its voluminous files and of the Bulletin, 
aided by a study of private businesses in 
two continents and of the official statistics 
of the various American governments, will 
only allow one to arrive at certain more or 
less definite conclusions; but the influence 
and the benefits have doubtless been very 
great. This commercial function was the 
first great quickener of the Union. A glance 
at the present functions of that organiza- 
tion, as given above, is the best commentary 
of what the Union has come to be under 
the fostering care of the Governing Board 
and the International American Confer- 
ences. 

With each succeeding year, the primary 
commercial functions have been increased 
by the aid rendered to the board and to the 
conferences. The Union drafts agenda for 
the approval of the board. It arranges, 
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still under the direction of the board, for 
the auxiliary conferences on a dozen differ- 
ent matters that are constantly being con- 
vened by direction of the International 
Conferences in all parts of the Americas. 
The Union has become the depository of 
the ratifications of the International Con- 
ferences. Through its various divisions and 
the library, it has become the hammer of 
Pan Americanism, always, it must be re- 
membered, under the direction of the Gov- 
erning Board. For the Union has no power 
of itself but only that delegated to it. Ques- 
tions of arbitration and conciliation, Inter- 
American highways, an Inter-American rail- 
way, Inter-American aérial pathways, agri- 
culture, bibliography, commerce, finance, 
journalism, health and sanitation, educa- 
tion, interchange of students and professors 
among the various republics, and codpera- 
tion with many institutions in a dozen dif- 
ferent directions, form part of the regular 
work of the Union.® 


IV 


Insensibly, almost, the functions of the 
Union have been increased to include the 


8 See among other things, ‘‘Report on the Activities of the 


Pan American Union, 1928-1933,” (mim phed, 1933); 
“Informe Anual del Director General de la mon Panamer- 
icana Afio econédmico 1° de julio de 1932—30 de junio de 
1933” yo oe 1933); Final Act of the Seventh 
International Conference of American States (Montevideo, 
1934); “Report on the the Pan American 
Union in fulfillment of the Conventions and Resolutions 
adopted at the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States (Montevideo, December 3-26, 1933), (mimeo- 
graphed, 1933). See also “Informe sobre los Proc 
mientos de Conciliacién, de Investigacién y de Arbitraje”’ 
(mimeographed, 1933), presented by Dr. E. Gil Borges, 
assistant director of the Pan American Union, to the meet- 
ing of the American — of International Law held at 
Buenos Aires in October, 1 
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consideration of cultural matters, and this 
has become of very great importance. This 
does not mean that the practical has been 
lost in the ideal. Far from it! The work 
of the Union is intensely practical. Its 
great end is the interpretation to one an- 
other of each of the twenty-one differing 
peoples of the American Republics. In the 
methods by which it is doing this, it is ruled 
by great good common sense. The cultural 
factors are continually apparent in vaster 
proportion. 

Inevitably, this must have reverberations 
in the directions of peace. Discordant 
notes will be struck as they have been 
struck in the past. That is only to be ex- 
pected with twenty-one different countries, 
each of which is sovereign and each of 
which has a culture of its own. Yet, as 
time goes on, it will inevitably be found that 
the cultural rapprochement of these twenty- 
one peoples will have an interpenetration 
that will contribute to the common good of 
them all. After all, America—and the word 
is used in its broadest connotation—is an 
entity unto itself, as much as any region 
can be. It can have an immense influence 
on the world, and the more intimately the 
peoples of the several American countries 
know one another, the more harmoniously 
they will live together. The Pan American 
Union, under the careful guidance of the 
Governing Board and of the International 
Conferences of American States, if it be 
maintained, must have an increasing impor- 
tance in the bypaths of peace. This is its 
most distinct réle in the Americas. 
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BSERVERS outside Latin America 

have too often confined attention 
given current affairs in the southern repub- 
lics to the strictly political developments 
which have followed the wave of “revolu- 
tions” which washed over them in the 
months following September, 1930. They 
have given too little attention to the eco- 
nomic and social programs made necessary 
by the conditions which the new govern- 
ments have had to confront and the con- 
structive steps which they have taken in 
carrying out these projects. In no case are 


these plans of greater interest and promise 
than in Argentina. 


I 


The local government has long had a 
greater degree of stability than most other 
Latin American states. Until 1930 it had 
no changes of administration through open 
appeals to arms since 1861, though it is 
true that the army had been by no means 
lacking in influence in elections. The con- 
trol of political developments was in the 
hands of the holders of large properties, 
particularly the large landowners referred 
to as the Lords of the Pampas. Up to 1912 
their dominance was almost unquestioned, 
but with the growth of a heavy immigra- 
tion, especially from Southern Europe, the 
character of the population was undergoing 
steady and rapid change, a fact which was 
sure to find reflection in the political con- 
trol. In 1910 alone, for example, 345,000 
immigrants entered the country, and though 
then and in years before and since many 
also left Argentina there were on balance a 
large number who came to make the coun- 
try their permanent residence. They were 
regularly men of little or no capital, many 
did not go into agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, or if they did so later abandoned such 
enterprises to return to the capital and 
other industrial centers. In either case they 
were generally radical in political sympa- 
thies or as time passed became so. Among 
these arose the Radical party later so 


closely identified with the career of Hipé- 
lito Irigoyen, the most colorful political 
figure in the last half century of Argentine 
history. 

In 1912 the largely personal following 
which he had built up first took an active 
part in national politics and succeeded in 
electing a small group of its members to 
the lower house of the legislature. The 
pressure which they had been able to put 
upon the government was in large part the 
explanation of a law passed in 1912 to make 
voting compulsory and secret. Its adop- 
tion in the event proved to be the “death 
warrant” of conservative control, for in the 
voting of 1916 Irigoyen ran as a candidate 
for the presidency and won by the narrow- 
est of margins. The administration passed 
peacefully from the Conservatives, who had 
held it for some seventy-five years, to a 
group with highly contrasted ambitions. 

Thus was ushered in the period of Rad- 

ical leadership which lasted until Septem- 
ber, 1930. Irigoyen himself was President 
from 1916 to 1922, to be succeeded by an- 
other Radical, Alvear, in 1922-1928. 
The Argentine constitution forbade the re- 
election of a president for two successive 
terms. Irigoyen was again chosen to head 
the administration in 1928. 

The reformers were more successful as 
a party of protest than in developing a con- 
structive program. Irigoyen proved a “per- 
sonalist” not only as an organizer of the 
opposition, which he kept obedient to his 
will, but also as an administrator. Cham- 
pion of democratic rule in theory, he was 
nevertheless determined that he should 
dominate his own party, Congress and the 
national policy. His inability to create a 
strong party organization and to delegate 
authority to his colleagues weakened the 
radical organization long before 1930. 
Though he advocated a large number of 
projects, including a highly nationalistic 
policy in international affairs, stress of fed- 
eral as opposed to provincial functions and 
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measures looking toward breaking down the 
large estates which had been the foundation 
of the political power of his predecessors, 
he never was able to develop a well coordi- 
nated “platform” nor build up a loyal group 
of supporters who shared his responsibili- 
ties and helped him to elaborate polices 
and to carry them out. 


II 


Hence when on September 6, 1930, the 
rising opposition to his personal rule broke 
out into revolution, the contest was brief 
and bloodless and Provisional President 
Uriburu became head of the state. At an 
election November 8, 1931, Augustin P. 
Justo, supported by the conservative Lords 
of the Pampas, was chosen as his successor. 
On the surface these changes had the ap- 
pearance of reaction. The long record of 
peace which the world had taken as assur- 
ance that caudillismo had been outgrown 
was broken. Constitutional guarantees 
were no longer observed, Argentina had 
sunk back into dictatorship. But the steps 
taken by the new government to meet the 
acute crisis, social, financial and political, 
in which the country found itself show it 


far more progressive than many of its critics 


felt it would be. Crises often demand rad- 
ical measures and such are certainly not 
absent among the laws adopted since the 
end of the Irigoyenist régime. 

The current revenues had for years been 
insufficient to meet expenses and in Irigoy- 
en’s last year had brought in only 688 mil- 
lion paper pesos while the expenses were 
1,273 million. Prompt steps were taken to 
cut expenditures and special taxes created 
to raise revenues. The budget was brought 
into balance in 1932, a position since almost 
maintained. 

Meanwhile strenuous measures were 
taken to improve the trade belance, thus to 
strengthen foreign exchange, allow the coun- 
try to avoid devaluation of the peso and 
permit the defense of the national credit by 
keeping up the interest and amortization 
payments on the foreign debt. To this end 
a rigorous system of controlling imports 
was established and an exchange control 
set up which, while recognized as indefen- 
sible in theory, was considered a necessary 
palliative to avoid draining off the gold 
supplies of the country which would upset 
the national currency. 
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In addition to the service on public debts 
owed to foreigners there were of course 
commercial debts for goods already im- 
ported which clamored for payment and as 
long as these were not met they would hang 
over the exchange market and threaten the 
value of the peso. To clear these accounts 
arrangements were made with the principal 
creditor countries to float security issues 
which by creating foreign credits for Ar- 
gentina made it possible to “unfreeze” the 
troublesome commercial claims. Trade 
agreements to protect the exports of the 
country were contemporaneously secured 
with Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and 
Brazil. 

Relief of the economic pressure from 
abroad was only part of the work which the 
government had to face. It was essential 
to draw up a far-reaching reform of the 
revenue system in order to reduce the tra- 
ditional heavy reliance of the government 
on tariff income and to spread the burden 
of taxation equitably among the various 
classes of the population. 


III 


The new tax program is not yet com- 
plete. Levies on income have been estab- 
lished for the first time to bring sizable 
returns from the great landed estates which 
heretofore have largely escaped taxation. 
This measure indeed may help to break 
down the present large holdings which in 
Argentina as elsewhere in Latin America 
have been so serious an obstacle to the 
growth of a middle class of small landown- 
ers. The measures now presented to the 
Congress propose also that the central gov- 
ernment shall collect many taxes formerly 
handled by provincial authorities and dis- 
tribute the yield to the local governments 
according to the sums collected within their 
borders, an arrangement which is intended 
to assure to the minor political divisions a 
more stable revenue and to strengthen their 
credit. At the same time state levies which 
now are, in effect, paid by other states will 
be eliminated, thus stimulating domestic 
commerce. 

A relief program has also been adopted 
to meet the distress caused by the world de- 
pression but which it is hoped will also have 
far-reaching social results. It includes leg- 
islation putting debtors in more favorable 
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position, measures to guarantee producers 
uniform prices for agricultural products ex- 
ported, a public works program for the next 
two years, the reduction of unemployment 
and favorable terms to colonists who will 
take up public lands. 

As a result of the vigorous measures 
taken to meet the crisis, and of improve- 
ment for the markets of the chief Argentine 
exports Argentina in the closing months of 
1934 is in a much more favorable position 
than at the opening of the year and in far 
better condition than most countries of the 
world. 

It has succeeded in keeping up all pay- 
ments due on the national debt. Short 
time public debts owed abroad have been 
paid off before maturity. Short time pri- 
vate debts owed abroad are being rapidly 
reduced. They are now only about twenty- 
five per cent of their amount in 1930. 
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The good wheat crop of 1933 was sold 
at rising prices and that of 1934 promises 
to give an even better return. The other 
chief export products, grains, flaxseed and 
meats, have profited from the prices 
brought by short crops elsewhere. 

Internal trade is improving. The trade 
balance is increasingly favorable. That 
for the first seven months of 1934 was 
thirty per cent greater than that in 1933. 
In short the economic outlook is now more 
favorable than it has been for years. Ar- 
gentina, like all the raw material and food- 
stuff areas, suffered acutely in the first 
years of the depression. It has had to face 
serious problems, social, political and eco- 
nomic. By no means all of these are solved, 
but remarkable progress has been made 
toward that end. The crisis is not over but 
it no longer hangs like a dark cloud over 
the Argentine horizon. 





Linking Together the American 
Nations 
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PROGRAM linking together the 

United States, the Caribbean nations, 
and the Republics of Central and South 
Americas, through one vast inter-communi- 
cation plan is in the making. 

Relationships between the United States 
and the twenty Latin-American countries 
are more friendly than at any time during 
the last few years. New commercial trea- 
ties and revised tariffs are being nego- 
tiated by the Government at Washington 
and the Governments at several southern 
capitals. 

Newspaper reactions to inter-American 
affairs are noticeably cordial, both in the 
north and the south. 

A situation growing out of the unsettled 
economic and political conditions in Europe 
and the Far East has strangely enough fur- 
thered this inter-American good-will. It 
has shown the American Republics the par- 
ticular value of Pan American trade, and, 
indirectly, it has added momentum to the 
inter-communication program. 

What is now going on might have been 


taken from a chapter of a story book. It 
reads like a tale; and well it might, al- 
though whatever imagination lies within it 
is the invention of level-headed, farsighted 
men contributing their bit towards the 
growth of inter-American commerce. 

The tale is the story of a five-point under- 
taking: airway, railway, highway, ocean 
and river. 

It reads as follows: 


I 


Sixty hours from New York to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, by airplane, a distance of 
some eight thousand miles! 

Engineers make this prediction for great 
ships te go hurtling through the air day and 
night. 

Down the east coast of the United States, 
over the Caribbean Sea to Jamaica, on over 
the water to Panama will travel these 
planes, dipping low above tropical lands at 
the equator, veering to the west and hurry- 
ing along the Pacific coast, climbing thou- 
sands of feet to skim the Andes, and sailing 
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eastward above the Argentine pampas to 
the capital city—Buenos Aires. 

All this when engineering skill perfects 
the airship, and when Governments estab- 
lish night beacons on the line of travel. 

Today, planes leaving New York and 
flying southward touch the southern sec- 
tion of South American after nine days’ 
journey. But in 1935 the Republic of 
Panama will convene an aviation confer- 
ence to study methods for accelerating this 
speed while safeguarding the flying public. 


II 


Flying does not compose the whole inter- 
American inter-communication program. 

An international highway from Texas to 
Santiago, Chile, a distance of about six 
thousand miles, is under way. Some day 
the motorist may press the starter of the 
most expensive or the least costly car and 
speed along over a wide, well-built, year- 
round roadway. 

In Panama a road has been finished from 
the capital to Costa Rica. In Costa Rica 
forty miles of a proposed three hundred and 
fifty miles stretch are ready. In Nicaragua 
dirt roads are being tied together and put 
in readiness to form one long thoroughfare 
with a highway in Honduras. In El Sal- 
vador, high above the Pacific Ocean, sec- 
tions of a road already constructed are to 
become part of a motor road now passing 
through Guatemala to the Mexican border. 
In Mexico work is being concentrated on 
the completion of a highway from the Mex- 
ican-United States frontier to the southern 
boundary line at Guatemala and the Su- 
chiate River. 

This is not all. Argentina’s highway law 
signed by President Justo, October 5, 1932, 
provides for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 pesos, or about $334,- 
000,000 during the next fifteen years. One 
half of this sum will be used for Federal 
trunk lines. 

Meanwhile North and South Americas 
have seen the completion of a roadway 
from Caracas, Venezuela, to the Colombian 
capital, Bogota, and the continued construc- 
tion of the highway to the Ecuadorean bor- 
der. 

Peru is busy upon a roadway beginning 
at Ecuador and extending to the border line 
of Chile. 

Chile is adding to the improvements on 
the highway running from the Peruvian 
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border to Santiago. Automobiles are now 
using this route. 

Airways and highways are essential, yet 
there are other ways for travel. 


Ill 


The railways, and ocean and river navi- 
gation, are included in this inter-American 
venture. 

Almost like a fairy tale reads the news 
that some 700,000 square miles of river 
area in South America are waiting to be 
made available for ships. The area includes 
the regions drained by the Amazon, Orinoco 
and the Plata river systems. 

The present total navigability of these 
systems is more than seven thousand miles. 
Over five thousand miles are open to ocean- 
going ships. 

The Amazon provides the opening for 
large areas of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela and the regions of Bra- 
zil. The Orinoco serves the extensive ter- 
ritories in Venezuela and Colombia. The 
Plata is the artery of the prosperous areas 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil 
and Bolivia. 

If plans materialize, a mere thirty-mile 
canal inland in Brazil will connect these 
vast systems. 

Where then do the railways and the 
oceans enter this communication scheme? 

Ten thousand, one hundred and sixteen 
miles of steel rails will some day be ready 
for the traveler who would board a train 
at New York and journey leisurely down 
to Buenos Aires. Seven thousand, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles are ready. 


IV 


This leaves the oceans. 

Steamship lines spin a web along the 
Caribbean, Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 
if the voyager cares to do so he may roll 
along from port to port and enjoy the nov- 
elty of comfortably loaded freight ships, or 
the luxuries of the most modern, up-to-date 
steamers. 

Freight services are arranged in propor- 
tion to the volume of trade between given 
points. The question often asked is, Could 
not transportation costs be lowered through 
fewer services? The answer is, distances 
are often so far that transshipping is fre- 
quently more economical, that is to say, 
transshipping freight at some focal point 
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to a vessel coming from another locality 
but headed for the port to which the mer- 
chandise was originally billed. 

New services will be added as required. 

The five-point program—airway, rail- 
way, highway, ocean and river—appeals to 
the imagination; and yet, all that is, to 
many practical-minded persons, only the 
preface of what is going to take place in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Paradoxically, the misfortunes of Europe 
and the Far East appear to have brought 
certain benefits for the Americas. The Old 
World, upsetting itself, has led the Amer- 
ican Republics to appreciate the values of 
inter-American commercial relationships. 

President Roosevelt and his policy of the 
“good neighbor” hastened this appreciation. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and his 
tariff-treaty adjustments added their bit. 
The recent International Conference of 
American States smoothed the way. 

It was the Old World, however, that 
made the trick possible. 


V 


The United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are giving serious thoughts to 
a substantial reduction of trade barriers and 
to a liberalization of commercial policy. It 
is their purpose to combine a suitable pro- 
gram of trade codperation with existing 
domestic plans. The prime objective, nev- 
ertheless, is the freer movement of com- 
modities. 

A desire to abandon economic conflict 
caused the delegates to the International 
Conference of American States in Decem- 
ber to vote a resolution stressing the point 
that a mutually profitable exchange of 
goods would reduce unemployment, in- 
crease domestic prices, and improve busi- 
ness conditions throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

When one stops to consider that trade 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica has shrunk millions of dollars since the 
world-wide depression traveled across the 
Atlantic, and when one further considers 
that for years to come the Latin American 
countries will remain immense storehouses 
of raw materials needed by an industrial- 
ized United States, the reason for improved 
trade relationships, and the reason for an 
inter-communication program, become ap- 
parent. 
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At this particular time, while, as some one 
declares, business in the United States “‘is 
rarin’ to go,” it is interesting to discover 
a trade improvement in several Latin- 
American Republics. This is found espe- 
cially in reports on bank clearings and de- 
posits, showing fewer commercial failures, 
increased stock exchange transactions, and 
encouraging activities in sales and price 
movements. 

Naturally, this change is partially due 
to increased commercial relations with the 
United States, although Argentina prefers 
still to do business with Great Britain. The 
fact that trade has improved among the 
Latin-American nations is cheerful news 
for holders of southern bonds, many of 
which are in arrears of interest payments. 
It is cheerful news for northern manufac- 
turers who gaze with longing eyes upon the 
markets of South America as places where 
manufactured articles may be sold. 

Never within the memory of the present 
generation of northern and southern peo- 
ples has a time been more opportune for 
inter-American commerce. While Europe 
and the Far East mend their political and 
economic fences the American nations can 
mend their treaty and tariff agreements. 

However, to believe that inter-American 
commerce will carry along simply because 
of unstable conditions in the Old World 
appears to assume that the Americas must 
trade only among themselves. Nothing 
could be more unreasonable, for interna- 
tional trade will, in the long run, be the one 
common basis upon which business can 
thrive anywhere. Pan American commerce 
is merely one of the steps towards more 
favorable world-wide conditions. 

Diplomatic mail pouches out of Washing- 
ton and from the southern capitals to Wash- 
ington are traveling heavy. Every measure 
that the United States Congress passes is 
carefully examined by the Latin-American 
countries, and each step that the southern 
Governments take is closely observed by 
official Washington. 

The surprising activity initiated by the 
Roosevelt administration has made a de- 
cided impression upon the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral and South American peoples. No other 
period in history has seen a wider interest 
throughout the Americas. Latin-American 
statesmen, educators and economists have 
been outspoken in their praise of the vigor 
and the energy the northern people have 
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injected into a program of better inter- 
American relationships. 

That this program is only part of a strug- 
gle to reconstruct business in the United 
States the southern observers admit; but, 
in it they have discovered a unity of pur- 
pose, a unity which they would have their 
own peoples adopt as they, too, go about 
correcting economic and financial ills. 

Hope, like fear, has the tendency to be- 
come contagious, and Latin Americans, 
watching their northern neighbor, fighting 
to emerge from under troubles heavy 
enough to exhaust the mythical Atlas, have 
taken fresh courage, bettered their condi- 
tion in some countries, and come to suspect 
that as goes the United States so go the 
southern Republics. 


VI 


As one reads back through the adminis- 
trations of the last three Presidents of the 
United States the peculiarly interesting fact 
stands out that each from the day he took 
office was interested in furthering friendly 
relationships with the Latin-American Re- 
publics. President Coolidge wrote of good- 
will, President Hoover visited the southern 
countries before he entered the White 
House, and both men failed in what they 
sought to accomplish. President Roosevelt, 
the day of his inauguration, declared for a 
“good neighbor” policy, and, because of a 
“queer twist” of affairs, he has encouraged 
many to believe that he will succeed. 

Was it a queer twist? Is it not proper 
to ask, How much has the Press to do with 
these processes of failure and success? 

There is no question but that the news- 
papers of the twenty-one American coun- 
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tries have had, and do have, an enormous 
influence upon matters of good- and ill-will. 
The point is that if northern and southern 
peoples had been educated to think well of 
one another, if more news had been printed 
about progress and culture instead of play- 
ing up frivolous and irritating affairs, some 
230,000,000 American people would have 
begun to understand each other long before 
the advent of President Roosevelt. 

Fortunately, many editors have come to 
realize that newspapers have a part to play 
in bringing the Americas together. They 
are overlooking, however, an opportunity to 
popularize one of the greatest movements 
of all times, this physical linking together 
of twenty-one Republics. 

In view of the struggle going on in the 
three Americas and the Caribbean to revive 
business, and in view of the necessity and 
at the same time opportunity for greater in- 
ter-American commerce, the program of an 
inter-communication movement is justifi- 
able, practical and farsighted. 

Ten thousand one hundred and sixteen 
miles of railway between New York and 
Buenos Aires; six thousand miles of high- 
way between the Texas border and Santi- 
ago, Chile; fifty-eight air-line services for 
American passengers, mail and freight, op- 
erating now through nineteen companies; 
two hundred and eighty-five combinations 
of steamship service between the United 
States and the south; more than seven thou- 
sand miles of river transportation to be 
made possible in South America! 

That is the inter-communication pro- 
gram. 

Trade, transportation, peace, go hand in 
hand. 














































O ONE who has thoughtfully contem- 

plated our intellectual and cultural re- 
lations with Latin America has failed to 
observe the great interest in ways and 
means of developing a mutual understand- 
ing among the peoples of the Western Hem- 
isphere. At the same time, however, one 
cannot help but notice that considerable 
discussion has failed to consummate any 
concrete plans which have been entirely ef- 
fective or satisfactory. In the United States 
i the intentions of our cultural exponents are 
paved with glowing enthusiasms and high 
sounding aims, yet because of the lack of 
necessary funds or of timely energy or of 
helpful cooperation the plans have gener- 
ally failed of any adequate accomplishment. 
This has been true whether the work was 
undertaken by educational institutions, by 
philanthropic organizations, or by learned 
societies. In Latin American countries a 
number of idealistic projects of this nature 
have also been suggested but these too have 
failed of accomplishment. Previous fail- 
ure, however, does not necessarily mean 
continued failure. Often it means active 
stimulation to further effort and to the tak- 
ing advantage of new opportunities, illus- 
trated by the meeting of the Inter-American 
Federation of Education for the first time 
at Santiago, Chile, in October, 1934. 


I 


The institution which I have the honor 
to represent, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, has taken a lead among the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States in 
promoting Inter-American cultural under- 
standing. Its Center of Inter-American 
Studies, established in 1933, aims to offer 
certain types of academic work and to pro- 
mote and foster certain studies concerning 
Latin America by taking advantage of the 
libraries and bibliographical resources of 
the National Capital. It is intended that 
this Center shall use these manifold oppor- 
tunities not only by offering regularly con- 
stituted courses and special lectures, but 
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also by encouraging directed research and 
scholarly publications in the broad field of 
inter-American problems. The Center fur- 
ther aims to facilitate the interchange of 
university students and professors and to 
promote closer cooperation in historical, 
bibliographical, scientific, philosophical, ar- 
tistic, and literary matters. In this way it 
is hoped to bring about closer academic and 
cultural relationships with students, schol- 
ars, and educational institutions in the 
other Americas and with students of the 
United States who wish to obtain a broader 
understanding of, and a keener insight into, 
the history, thought, and culture of the 
Americas. 

In order better to accomplish these ends, 
a Council of leading authorities and spe- 
cialists living in Washington and its vicinity 
has been associated with the University 
faculty. This Council will from time to 
time offer lectures in the several fields of 
interest, and act also as a general advisory 
body with the duty of formulating the 
program of action for the Center. The 
Council’s specific functions are to make rec- 
ommendations concerning the following 
matters: courses, projects, lectures, and 
lecturers; the publication of worthy re- 
search results; the exchange of university 
professors and students; the establishment 
of fellowships and scholarships; the convo- 
cation of scholars, the holding of special 
conferences, and the arranging and super- 
vising of radio broadcasts; the suggestion 
of concrete methods for cooperation with 
existing agencies having objects similar to 
those of this Center; the taking of any 
action necessary to encourage and facilitate 
all forms of beneficial cooperation between 
scholars in the American states; and the 
nomination to the proper University au- 
thorities of individuals of exceptional merit 
who should be granted honorary degrees. 
Besides the members of the Council, schol- 
ars in other communities may be asked to 
serve in an advisory capacity and to assist 
particularly in directing research in other 
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localities. As requirements arise, further 
additions to the staff of instruction will be 
made through Council nominations. 

Also under the auspices of the Center a 
Seminar Conference on Hispanic American 
affairs is conducted each summer in the 
University summer school. The lectures in 
this Seminar Conference are given by ex- 
perts and authorities from universities both 
within and outside of the United States. 
These lectures are published in book form 
and issued annually by the George Wash- 
ington University Press. The first three 
volumes are entitled Modern Hispanic 
America, The Caribbean Area, and The A. 
B. C. States. 

Harvard University too has long been in- 
terested in the promotion of a better appre- 
ciation of the intellectual life in the Ameri- 
can countries. Under the admirable lead- 
ership of Professor J. D. M. Ford, the 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies was created to publish a series of 
tentative bibliographies listing the literary 
productions of each state in the Western 
Hemisphere. Persons wishing to obtain a 
clearer picture of the literary efforts of 
American writers may find here the most 
helpful printed source in existence. The 
same university has also organized a Bu- 
reau of Economic Research on Latin Amer- 
ica which aims, as the name indicates, to 
promote a better understanding of economic 
as well as social conditions in various sec- 
tions of Latin America. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
planned for a number of years to publish in 
its Translation and Reprint Series a num- 
ber of translations of Latin American source 
accounts dealing with the colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods. The aim of the Univer- 
sity is to give students in the United States 
first hand accounts in English of important 
events of the past and to inspire them with 
a desire for a more profound understand- 
ing of the historical events in the national 
life of our neighbors. 

The University of North Carolina has 
agreed to publish through its press in trans- 
lation the chief college history text books 
in use in the various Latin American coun- 
tries. This undertaking when consum- 
mated will put into the hands of our college 
and university students not only excellent 
references for the study of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries but interpretations of Latin 
American civilization by Latin Americans. 
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This series is to be called the Jnter-Amer- 
ican Historical Series and is to consist of 
twelve volumes and an Atlas. It is hoped 
that the first volume will appear sometime 
next year. 

At Stanford University the Press will 
issue soon a volume entitled Who’s Who in 
Hispanic America, edited by Professor P. A. 
Martin. This book is in the nature of a 
“biographical guide to the most important 
living men and women of Spanish America 
and Brazil,” and will be of tremendous 
value to scholars, libraries, business men, 
and others in the United States interested 
in Hispanic American affairs. 

Several universities, notably Duke, 
North Carolina, Columbia, the University 
of Oklahoma, the University of California, 
Stanford, and the George Washington Uni- 
versity, have established University presses 
for the purpose chiefly of printing scholarly 
works dealing with various aspects of Latin 
American history and civilization. Many 
of the volumes issued from these presses are 
of the highest calibre and a number of them 
are definitive in nature. 


II 


The teaching of Latin American history 
in the universities and colleges of the United 
States has increased rapidly in the past two 
decades until at the present time there are 
perhaps 600 courses in the field given in 
some 400 institutions of higher learning. 
It would not have been possible to offer so 
many courses in the field if university pro- 
fessors had not first occupied themselves 
with the writing of Latin American history 
textbooks and with the compiling of various 
aids. At the present time there are six 
published college text books in the United 
States dealing with Latin America, and 
more than a dozen published syllabi dealing 
with Latin American affairs which have 
been compiled at various universities by 
different instructors, chiefly for use in their 
own classes. 

The result of this teaching of Latin Amer- 
ican history has been the writing by stu- 
dents of theses dealing with various aspects 
of Latin American affairs. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union recently completed a survey of 
such student theses. The result was the 
listing of more than 1100. Since a number 
of universities were not included in the sur- 
vey it is reasonable to suppose that there 
have been written perhaps 1300 theses in 
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this field in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing during the past twenty-five years. 

These same university professors, while 
they have been writing textbooks and com- 
piling aids and while their students have 
been writing theses under their direction, 
have themselves produced many scholarly 
works. Asa result the reputation of a num- 
ber of these individuals has spread to Latin 
America and to Europe. 

In order to promote such scholarly ac- 
tivity on the part of university faculty 
members, some twenty-five university in- 
structors and others assembled in New 
York City in April, 1933, at the invitation 
of Dr. Shotwell of Columbia University to 
establish a Committee on Latin American 
Research. This organization, headed by 
Professor Bolton of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is associated with the Social Science 
Research Council and recommends to the 
Council worthy research projects which 
need funds for their continuation or com- 
pletion. 

Among the universities in the United 
States which began early to prepare instruc- 
tors in the field of Latin American affairs 
are Columbia University and the University 
of California. Professor William R. Shep- 
herd, whose untimely death occurred re- 
cently, began in 1904 to give courses at 
Columbia University dealing with Latin 
American and Spanish civilization. In the 
years immediately following, a number of 
students were attracted to Professor Shep- 
herd’s classroom and there began what has 
come to be called the “Shepherd School” 
of historians of Latin American subjects. 
About ten years earlier Professor Bernard 
Moses began to offer at the University of 
California courses dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica. His successor in the second decade of 
this century was Dr. Herbert Eugene Bol- 
ton who very quickly attracted to his insti- 
tution large numbers of students interested 
in Latin America. The result is the “Bol- 
ton School” of historians. Most of the 
teachers of Latin American affairs in the 
United States are products of one or the 
other of these schools. 

In 1918 university scholars began the 
publication of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, under the competent gen- 
eral editorship of Dr. James Alexander 
Robertson. This scholarly periodical, is- 
sued quarterly by the Duke University 
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Press, has promoted an esprit de corps 
among both students and teachers of Latin 
American subjects in our universities. This 
spirit of unity is manifest annually at the 
meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation where students and teachers inter- 
ested in the field get together in sectional 
meetings and conferences dealing exclu- 
sively with Latin American subjects. 
Largely as a recognition of the growing im- 
portance of the study of Latin American 
affairs Professor Bolton was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association 
in 1932. 

A number of universities have sought to 
interest the people of their state or neigh- 
boring states in a better understanding of 
things Latin American. To this end insti- 
tutes, round tables, seminars, discussion 
groups, etc. have been created. Among 
these should be noted the Institute of Poli- 
tics at Williamsburg, the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs at the University of Virginia, the 
Institute of Statesmanship at Rollins Col- 
lege, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
at the University of Florida, the Institute 
of Pan American Relations at MacMurray 
College, The Pan American Round Table 
at San Antonio, the Inter-American Insti- 
tute at Pomona College, the Student Pan 
American Congress at the Pan American 
University of Miami, the Seminar Confer- 
ence on Hispanic American Affairs at The 
George Washington University, and other 
similar organizations including the Seminar 
on the Caribbean and the summer school 
at the National University of Mexico. In 
every instance university instructors have 
played a leading part in promoting and 
developing these organizations which are 
extremely important factors in the develop- 
ment of intellectual understanding between 
the peoples of the Americas. 

In many centers of the United States 
college faculties have supported extra-cur- 
ricular activities which aim to stimulate 
better cultural relations with Latin America. 
Members of The George Washington Uni- 
versity Faculty, for example, have taken a 
keen interest in promoting inter-racial ap- 
preciation in the city of Washington by 
playing important parts in promoting the 
work of the Jnstituto de las Espanas and 
the Inter-American Forum. The first or- 
ganization aims to increase appreciation for 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages and 
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for the culture of the Iberian Peninsula and 
of Latin America. The Inter-American 
Forum aims to take advantage of the pres- 
ence in Washington of visitors from Latin 
America who can be persuaded to speak on 
subjects relating to their civilization and 
culture. These persons have generally felt 
great gratification in being allowed to inter- 
pret the life of their people to university 
circles in the United States. 

In most of the educational centers of the 
United States the universities have com- 
memorated Pan American Day on April 14 
of each year by having appropriate ad- 
dresses given, often by Latin American vis- 
iting scholars or by members of university 
faculties. Frequently these speeches have 
been broadcast over a number of radio sta- 
tions. Again The George Washington Uni- 
versity has taken a leading part in this 
move to stimulate an interest in the Latin 
American States by making Pan American 
Day a special all-university convocation. 

Another indication of the interest of Uni- 
versities in things Latin American is the 
fact that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has created a special 
committee called “Committee L” on coop- 
eration with Latin American universities 
to promote exchange professorships and fel- 
lowships. This body is headed by Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, who reports annually to 
the organization any progress which has 
been made toward better intellectual un- 
derstanding. 

In many universities and colleges in the 
United States systematic attempts have 
been made to collect manuscripts and pub- 
lished materials dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica. The result has been the establishment 
of a number of special libraries in connec- 
tion with universities where students may 
find abundant materials dealing with the 
field of their research. Among such insti- 
tutions with valuable libraries and library 
collections are the University of California 
at Berkeley, Stanford University, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Tulane University, the 
University of Chicago, Duke University, 
the University of North Carolina, Harvard 
University, Yale University, and Brown 
University. 

Another aspect of this subject with which 
university instructors concern themselves is 
the exchange of professors and students. 
A number of leading institutions in the 
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United States, notably in the West, South- 
west, and Southeast, have established stu- 
dent fellowships and scholarships which are 
open to individual students from Latin 
America. Also several universities have es- 
tablished exchange professorships with 
Latin American institutions much to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

A concrete result of the effective influ- 
ence of the universities in promoting better 
understandings between the American peo- 
ples is evident by the fact that the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
many of whom are wives of University in- 
structors, plans to study in detail during the 
school year 1934-1935, in hundreds of com- 
munities in the United States, the history 
and civilization of the Latin American re- 
publics. To this end a syllabus has been 
compiled by three men connected with aca- 
demic life. 

III 


Although, as indicated above, the present 
program which the universities of this coun- 
try have undertaken, is already a compre- 
hensive one, it may not be inappropriate to 
suggest at this time other lines of activity 
which universities of the United States may 
engage in to promote a still better under- 
standing of Latin American history and civ- 
ilization. In The George Washington Uni- 
versity, for example, the Center of Inter- 
American Studies hopes in the near future 
to undertake a series of radio broadcasts by 
short wave to Latin American countries and 
especially to the universities. It is hoped, 
by broadcasting in Spanish various events 
of current scientific and scholarly interest 
which have occurred in this country to in- 
terested scholars in Latin America, that 
intellectual grounds for mutual apprecia- 
tion may be set up. It is also hoped that 
musical and other programs may be sent 
with mutual profit. If Latin American 
universities find it possible to reciprocate 
in this respect it will be of great educational 
value to our university students. 

Because of the number of students inter- 
ested in Latin American studies it is con- 
ceivable that Pan American Student Clubs 
might be organized with considerable bene- 
fit to their members. It is well known of 
course that our universities have many clubs 
and fraternal organizations interested in a 
variety of subjects, but perhaps here and 
there a history club or an international rela- 
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tions club or some similar organization 
might very well study extensively some 
phase of Latin American civilization. If 
such clubs could be organized they might 
be affiliated nationally and eventually inter- 
nationally with similar clubs in Latin Amer- 
ica. It might even be possible to base mem- 
bership upon scholarship. The clubs might 
promote various local projects such as the 
collection of books dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica, the raising of funds for scholarships for 
students from Latin America, the assem- 
bling of museum exhibits, the publication 
of bulletins, news letters, pamphlets, etc., 
and the planning of student tours through 
Latin America. In this connection it might 
be pertinent to observe that the Pan Amer- 
ican student organizations in the high 
schools in New York City, in Texas cities 
and elsewhere, have made a most excellent 
beginning along these lines in interesting 
public school students in things Latin 
American. 

In view of the fact that many of our 
universities and many of the Latin Amer- 
ican universities publish materials of vari- 
ous types which are of mutual interest to 
the peoples of both hemispheres it might 
be well for a general system of exchange 
of publications to be established. This 
could be done through the Pan American 
Union, or through a few key universities 
centrally located, or even by direct negotia- 
tion between individual universities in the 
United States and Latin America. For in- 
stance, it would be of great value for our 
universities to exchange with Latin Amer- 
ican universities their catalogues and bulle- 
tins, lists of courses, courses of study, 
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school periodicals, textbooks, syllabi and 
various other aids. In this connection the 
universities in our large cities might very 
well exchange with Latin American institu- 
tions local magazines and newspapers, as 
well as advertisements, maps, etc., issued 
by Chambers of Commerce, the American 
Automobile Association, Travel Bureaus, 
and steamship and railway companies. A 
mutual exchange of this sort undoubtedly 
would go a long way toward familiarizing 
the students of the Americas with each 
other. 

Another way in which university profes- 
sors who are teachers of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese can be of service to scholars in this 
country is to translate novels and more 
serious works having their origin in Latin 
America. In some institutions this has been 
seriously undertaken, but in most instances 
funds have been lacking so that the results 
accomplished are rather meager. In many 
instances, too, important English works 
might be translated into Spanish and Por- 
tuguese either by scholars in the United 
States or by scholars in Latin America. 
The accomplishment of such a work would 
be of inestimable value to educational insti- 
tutions in Latin America. 

But without further elaborating other 
plans it may be seen that sympathetic indi- 
viduals in both continents, interested in a 
cultural rapprochement, have already at 
hand numerous mediums through which 
they may take the lead in promoting better 
mutual understandings. All such cultural 
efforts more than repay those who give to 
them their time, their funds, their energies. 
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The University of California Press is to be con- 
gratulated upon its many valuable publications in 
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the field of Hispanic American affairs. In 1932 
the Press began to issue a series of studies called 
Ibero-Americana, These are numbered from one 
to seven inclusive. 

Volume one is based upon “Observations in 
Sinaloa and Nayarit during the winter and spring 
of 1930.” The writers aim to determine if there 
had existed a pre-historic “corridor” between the 
pueblo country in what is now the southwestern 
United States and the Mexican highlands. But 
at the time this study was published they found 
no evidence of this cultural connection. In this 
study Professors Sauer and Brand have recorded 
merely the type of culture which they found at 
the south end of this supposed “corridor.” The 
authors have elaborated their work with maps, 
charts, drawings, photographs, and some colored 
illustrations. A second study is to follow. 

Volume two embraces the region in Mexico south 
.f the American border to a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Rio Panuco to the southern bound- 
ary of Jalisco. The author has attempted to de- 
ucribe the “relationships between the culture of 
North America and of Mexico” as found in this 
intermediate region. His conclusions given here 
are not all final by any means, but he feels that 
he may be closer to a solution of the problem 
than other investigators. The study is based some- 
what upon ethnographic and archaeological work, 
but more particularly upon an historical study of 
Spanish literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Volume three describes the well-traveled high- 
way which leads from central Mexico by way of 
the Pacific coast lowlands to the pueblo country 
near the Colorado River and on to California. 
The road was originally a series of Indian trails, 
but the Spaniards marked it clearly and it soon 
became the camino real, along which explorers, 
conquerors, colonizers, and political and church 
officials passed. The writer spent five field sea- 
sons along this route and he here recounts his- 
torically the use made of this road by the Span- 
iards in the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

Volume four tells of a region in the eastern part 
of the state of Jalisco. It is called Los Altos. 
The area is elevated above the great central 
plateau of Mexico and covers some 500 square 
miles. The people of this region, who are today 
nearly pure-blooded Spaniards, are somewhat 
like our own mountain whites. For centuries 
they have been cut off from outside contacts and 
have retained in consequence their original cus- 
toms, habits, and speech, except the few who 
migrated to the United States and who later re- 
turned to their own people. This foreign contact 
has resulted in certain changes in the community 
today. 

Volume five tells the story of the Spanish treat- 
ment of the Indians of northwestern Mexico from 
about 1531 to 1768, and shows how the natives 
were influenced by the political, economic, and 
religious policies of the Spanish government and 
church, and how they were destroyed or displaced. 
The work is based chiefly upon contemporary 
historical materials, both printed and in manu- 
script. 

Volume six tells of a group of Indians in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of north central Mexico 
who belonged to the Uto-Aztecan linguistic stock. 
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The people discovered here numbered perhaps 
8000 or, according to some estimates, as many as 
30,000. At the time of the Spanish conquest, they 
were cannibals and head-hunters. This study is a 
historical one and the writer has attempted to 
reconstruct the civilization of these mysterious 
peoples. 

Volume seven consists of two parts: I—‘The 
Laws of Burgos of 1512,” and I—“The Civil 
Congregation.” In the first section Dr. Simpson 
reproduces a contemporary copy of the Laws of 
Burgos which were for a time lost and which 
were rediscovered recently by Dr. Roland D. 
Hussey in Seville. This code, which Dr. Simpson 
has carefully edited, attempted to regulate, largely 
by encomienda, the relations between the Span- 
iards and the Indians which the shock of the con- 
quest made chaotic. The second section tells of 
the attempt on the part of the Crown, after the 
first burst of enthusiasm for the conquest had 
subsided, to gather the Indians into congregations 
for the purpose of Hispanicizing and christianiz- 
ing them. The first successful attempts were made 
under the Count of Monterey in 1598. After tak- 
ing a careful census of the community, a congre- 
gation of the natives was ordered in 1604. In this 
volume are studied in detail four such congrega- 
tions in New Spain. 


GONZALA DE TAPIA (1561-1594) FOUNDER OF THE 
First PERMANENT JESUIT MissION IN NorRTH 
America. By W. Eugene Shiels. The United 
States Catholic Historical Society. New York, 
1934. X, 198 pp. Maps. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER, BUCCANEER-AUTHOR. 
By Willard Hallam Bonner. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California, 1934. 
X, 234 pp. $2.75. 

WirTH Papre KINO ON THE TRAIL. By Frank C. 
Lockwood. University of Arizona, Tucson, 
1934. 142 pp. Illus. $.50. 

Font’s CoMPLeTE Diary. A CHRONICLE OF THE 
FounpDING oF San Francisco. Translated from 
the original Spanish manuscript and edited by 
Herbert Eugene Bolton. University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1931. XIX, 552 pp. Illus. $4. 

BERNARDO bE GALVEZ IN LOUISIANA, 1776-1783. 
By John Walton Caughey. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1934. XIV, 290 pp. $3.50. 

Cartos Maria Ocantos, ARGENTINE NOVELIST. 
A Study of Indigenous French and Spanish ele- 
ments in his work. By Theodore Anderson. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1934. XII, 
136 pp. $1.50. 

THE Devit’s DRUMMER. By Tex Harding. Trans- 
lation and introduction by James Murphy. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 1934. 283 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue INcREDIBLE Firisuster. Adventures of 
Colonel Dean Ivan Lamb. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1934. 298 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Rico, Banpir AND Dictator. By Antonio de 
Fierro Blanco. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1934. 195 pp. $2. 


Interest in individuals is the motive power in 
historical literature. In these books are described 
a wide variety of characters who have acted im- 
portant parts on the stage of Hispanic American 
history. 
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Gonzala de Tapia, who lived and died in the 
sixteenth century, founded the first Jesuit mission 
in North America. Failing in their early mission- 
ary attempts in Florida the Jesuits went to Mexico 
in 1572. Four years later the hero of this story 
entered the Jesuit Order in Spain, and in 1584, 
at the age of twenty-three, he went to New Spain. 
For ten years, until his death in 1594, he journeyed 
throughout central and northwestern Mexico. In 
Sinaloa in a little mud house at San Felipe he 
founded the first Jesuit mission in North America 
on July 6, 1591. The author of the book has told 
an interesting story interestingly. The volume is 
well documented and contains helpful maps. 

Captain William Dampier was one of many 
seventeenth century English heroes who singed the 
beard of the Spanish king in his colonial posses- 
sions. Unlike several of his contemporary sea- 
fighters, he combined literature with travel and 
the professional practice of patriotism. The ac- 
counts kept by the observing Dampier, even at 
the time of greatest hardship, have been preserved 
in English literature in four books of travel. Per- 
haps he influenced, as Sir Walter Scott hinted, 
such writers as Swift and Defoe. In any case, 
Dr. Bonner’s volume shows the sea rover in a 
somewhat brighter light than his other biographers 
have portrayed him. From a Ph.D. dissertation 
this book has been made into a commentary on 
Dampier’s powers of observation, his gift of words 
and on the state of English prose in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Father Eusebio Francisco Kino was born in the 
province of Trent in Italy and was baptised on 
August 10, 1645. While LaSalle and Marquette 
were exploring in New France, Kino was explor- 
ing in New Spain. Some parallels can be drawn 
between these men, but the author wishes to show 
the Italian a much more important individual 
than the other two. The book is a popular and 
enthusiastic account of the activities of Father 
Kino along the trail that he blazed in Primeria 
Alta. It contains many translations and excellent 
illustrations. 

Fray Pedro Font accompanied Juan Bautista de 
Anza on his second expedition into New California 
in 1775 and 1776. Font was a mathematician and 
an astronomer as well as a churchman, and his 
observations were extremely accurate. Hence his 
book has great value for the historian of Anza’s 
expedition. Dr. Bolton calls this diary, which is 
preserved in the John Carter Brown Library, 
“one of the best in all Western Hemisphere 
history.” 

Bernardo de Galvez on January 1, 1777, became 
governor of Louisiana. He had come to the 
colony the previous year and he was destined to 
remain until 1783. During this brief sojourn he 
not only handled the problems raised by Indian 
relations, trade, etc., but his task was complicated 
by Spain’s struggle with England and England’s 
struggle with her colonies. In this book the author 
has made what he terms the first comprehensive 
study of Galvez’s career, which included activities 
in Europe, in Cuba, and in Mexico. The emphasis 
in this study, however, is upon his life and activi- 
ties in Louisiana, called by Dr. Caughey his “real 
career.” The volume has an extensive bibliog- 


raphy and a good index. 
Carlos Maria Ocantos (born May 20, 1860) may 
be classed among the foremost Latin American 
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novelists and at the same time as “one of the 
pioneers of the Argentine novel.” His publica- 
tions, “covering a lifetime of experience at home 
and abroad, offer the reader a real opportunity 
to observe the intimate life of the Argentine people, 
to sense literary trends of great importance, and 
above all to savor the charm and humanity of a 
talented literary artist.” The writer has aimed to 
give the literary background of Spanish America, 
to trace the development of the novelist’s talent, 
and to show the unique place which his Argentine 
novels occupy in Spanish American literature. 

Harry Browne, the “Tex Harding” of the Devil’s 
Drummer, was born in Austria in 1898. At the 
age of fourteen he went to South America where 
he associated with the gauchos of Argentina and 
the diamond hunters and head hunters of the Ama- 
zon region. He served as airplane pilot, ship 
hand, revolutionary soldier, and in many other 
equally exciting capacities in various countries of 
Latin America. Whether he was fighting poison- 
ous reptiles, rescuing Indian maidens, looking for 
Colonel Fawcett by air in Matto Grosso jungles, 
or preparing to face a firing squad, he was con- 
stantly absorbing information for this account 
which he wrote in Germany while recuperating 
from tropical diseases. The translator believes 
that the story is about three-fourths true; but at 
least it is packed with excitement and is told well. 

Colonel Lamb left New Orleans in great haste 
in 1906 and began a career of aiding those who 
needed help in revolutions against what he called 
tyranny. For twenty-five years he was a profes- 
sional soldier fighting in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Mexico, and elsewhere. He took part in twelve 
revolutions and in each he finds tremendously 
humorous incidents. His book is most exciting 
but credible. 

Rico, the reputed son of an Austrian archduke, 
was the benevolent despot of a country in Latin 
America which remains unnamed. The book has 
the ear-marks of a novel but in all probability 
the story is based, as the author asserts, upon the 
life of a “Great Dictator.” And since most Latin 
American dictators are similar, it is not impossible 
to credit the author with veracity. In any case, 
the book shows its writer’s dictator-philosophy 
and his knowledge of Latin American politicos. 
It is interesting and well worth reading. 


LEGENDS AND DANCEs OF O_p Mexico. By Norma 
Schwendener and Averil Tibbets. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. 1934. XIII, 111 pages. 
Illus. $2.00. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE REVOLUTION FOR MEx- 
ICAN INDEPENDENCE. By Lillian Estelle Fisher. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
1934. 512 pages. Illus. $4.00. 

MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR OF Mexico. MEMOIRS OF 
His Private Secretary, José Luis Brasio. 
Translated from the original Spanish and edited 
by Robert Hammond Murray. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. XXI, 235 pages. 1934. 
$3.00. 

SanTA ANNA, THE NAPOLEON OF THE WEST. By 
Frank C. Hanighen. Coward McCann, Inc., 
New York. 1934. 326 pages. Illus. $3.50. 

Hornacinas. STORIES OF NICHES AND CORNERS OF 
Mexico City. By Dorothy H. Stewart. Mexico 
City, 1933. 166 pages. Illus. 

THE Orozco FrEscCOES AT DARTMOUTH. 
mouth College, 1934. 24 pages. Illus. 
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Recent books dealing with Mexico are both 
numerous and varied. This list indicates some- 
thing of the interest of authors in this fascinating 
country. 

The first volume includes a collection of ancient 
Mexican dances, together with the legends and 
facts concerning their origin and the present-day 
customs centering around them. Some of these 
dances go back to pre-conquest days. The illus- 
trations and descriptions are of such a nature that 
with practice children and adults can perform 
these dances. 

The author of the second volume is well known 
as a writer of authority on Colonial Hispanic 
America. This work, which is her most recent one, 
deals chiefly with New Spain. But it synthesizes 
comprehensively the economic, social, religious, 
intellectual, and poltical causes of the revolutions 
for independence in the Spanish Colonies. The 
book is well documented, contains an extensive 
bibliography and a good index, and may be recom- 
mended to college students as excellent collateral 
reading. 

The third volume tells the tragic but fascinating 
story of Maximilian and Carlota in Mexico, cover- 
ing in considerable detail the years of their life 
from 1864 to 1868. The story is told by the Em- 
peror’s secretary and an eye-witness to many 
events during these years. The account, which was 
first published in Spanish in 1905, is written in an 
interesting and clear though unpolished manner. 
The volume is concluded by three appendices (The 
Treaty of Miramar, Plans for Maximilian’s Escape, 
The Disposition of Maximilian’s body), brief his- 
torical notes, and a poor index. It is well illus- 
trated with photographs, but contains no maps. 
A forward by Carleton Beals gives a brief sketch 
of the life of Blasio and his relations with the 
monarchs. 

The picturesque life of Santa Anra is without 
parallel in the annals of Hispanic American history, 
and his contacts with our own history make an 
understanding of his activities extremely impor- 
tant. As President of Mexico on eleven different 
occasions, he was the béte noir of Mexican politics 
and a type of dictator that may be studied with 
profit in this present age of dictators. A good and 
definitive English biography of Santa Anna has 
been needed for some time. But while this volume 
is good and exceedingly interesting, it is not defini- 
tive. Such a work will soon appear from the pen 
of Professor W. H. Calcott. 

The fifth volume listed here is unique and most 
elaborate in its presentation of out-of-the-way 
places in Mexico City. Many of the older build- 
ings in the Mexican capital have elaborate sculp- 
tures at some conspicuous or inconspicuous point, 
usually in niches. In preparing this book, Miss 
Stewart has assisted in promoting a greater appre- 
ciation of Mexican art and the history behind it. 
The book should be read by all who contemplate 
a journey to Mexico for the first time, especially 
those unhurried tourists who wish to gain an ap- 
preciation of Mexican cultural history. 

In the last work cited above, José Clemente 
Orozco shows that in every picture there is always 
an idea, if not always a story. On February 13, 
1934, after two years of work, Orozco finished his 
last fresco on the walls of the Baker Library at 
Dartmouth College. These paintings, which cover 
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3,000 square feet of wall space, depict in epic 
form the civilization of the American Continent. 
This book, besides containing reproductions of 
the pictures, gives brief descriptions and interpre- 
tations of them. Like Diego Rivera’s paintings, 
those of Orozco have caused and will no doubt 
continue to cause varied comments, criticism, and 
controversy. Yet no one can deny the power of 
the artist to express his ideas. 


STORIES OF THE LATIN AMERICAN STATES. By Nellie 
Van de Grift Sanchez. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1934. VIII, 391 pages. 
$2.50. 

THe Two Americas. AN INTERPRETATION. By 
Stephen Duggan.. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1934. XX, 277 pages. $1.75. 

SoutH AMERICAN Procress. By C. H. Haring. 
Harvard University Press, 1934. X, 241 pages. 
$2.50. 


Here are three thought-provoking books on 
modern Latin American conditions. 

The first volume, which the reviewer had the 
privilege of reading in manuscript, will be found 
to be the most interesting and gossipy history of 
the Latin American states in print. In fact, it is 
so well written that it might be readily used (ex- 
cept for the fact that there is no index) as a text 
for high schools. Each Latin American state and 
the individual American possessions of the United 
States, England, France, and The Netherlands are 
treated separately. Each story is accompanied by 
a map which is simple, clear, and usuable. At the 
end of each chapter are brief lists of books which 
elaborate the subjects treated. 

The author of the second volume is widely 
known as the Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. In this book Dr. Duggan at- 
tempts to dispel the misunderstanding that exists 
in this country concerning Latin America by con- 
trasting Latin America and the United States, by 
showing their international relationships, by dis- 
cussing their various problems and the attempted 
solutions, and finally by suggesting methods of 
improving mutual relations. For some readers this 
book may contain too many generalities and gen- 
eralizations, but the volume is worth careful 
reading. 

The volume by Professor Haring of Harvard 
includes eight lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. They were prepared for a 
general audience and they give in rapid summary 
the problems of South American independence, the 
rise of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia, the 
international rivalries in the Plata region and on 
the Pacific coast of South America, and some mis- 
cellaneous relations between South America and 
the United States. Because the book contains no 
references, footnotes, or index, it can be used to 
limited advantage by graduate students seeking 
further knowledge. 


Breyonp THE Mexigve Bay. By Aldous Hualey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1934. 295 pages. 
Illus. $2.75. 

RAVELINGS FROM A PANAMA TapPeEsTRY. By Sue 
Core. North Westchester Publishers, Inc., 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, 1933. XIV, 161 pages. 
Illus. 
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Nrivety-Two Days. THE ACCOUNT OF A TROPICAL 
JOURNEY THROUGN BritIsH GUIANA AND PART 
OF Brazit. By Evelyn Waugh. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York, 1934. X, 271 pages. Illus. 
$2.50. 

ATTENDING Marvets. A PAatAGONIAN JOURNAL. 
By George Gaylord Simpson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1934. XVI, 295 pages. 
Illus. $3.00. 


Books of description dealing with Latin America 
are usually welcome to students of Latin Amer- 
ican affairs chiefly because they facilitate a better 
understanding of the many-sided character of the 
peoples of the region described. And an under- 
standing of peoples is essential to an understand- 
ing of history. 

In the first volume, Mr. Huxley describes his 
travels, particularly in Guatemala and Mexico, 
from a philosophical angle. The author’s custo- 
mary style and flippant comments will make many 
Latin Americans angry, but he has said what he 
felt and what he pleased. In some cases he refutes 
the statements of historians and encyclopedists and 
comes to his own conclusions. To those who like 
the Huxlean flavor, this book will have its appeal. 

In the second volume, Miss Core has described 
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Panama life in a series of historical episodes. The 
author has reduced to writing seven legends based 
upon history which have been handed down from 
earlier times in Darien—these are the stray ravel- 
ings from the “exquisite tapestry whose warp and 
woof are the folk-tales of early Panama.” The 
book is handsomely illustrated and most interest- 


ing. 

In the third volume, Mr. Waugh has told of his 
adventures in British Guiana and part of Brazil 
and of the peoples and things which he saw dur- 
ing ninety-two days. In his most interesting man- 
ner, the author fascinates his readers with his ac- 
count of “barbarous places” and “borderlands of 
conflicting cultures.” This is not an ordinary 
travel book but a valuable record of experiences. 

In the fourth volume, Dr. Simpson, as leader 
of an exploring party, tells of fossil remains and 
living creatures in southern Argentina. But be- 
sides being an account of a scientific expedition, the 
book is a record of difficulties and adventures in 
this rarely visited section of the southern conti- 
nent. It is filled with much historical, paleonto- 
logical, and ethnological information and with 
accounts of humorous and perilous experiences— 
“of the attending marvels of a thousand Pata- 
gonian sights and sounds”. 
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Private Persons and Our 
Foreign Relations 


R. HULL, Secretary of State, released, 

November 6, his Departmental Order 

No. 601. This order should be thoroughly 

familiar to every private citizen of America 

interested to influence, counsel or advise in 

matters affecting the foreign policy of his 
country. The order reads as follows: 


Title 18, Section 5 of the United States Code, 
as amended, provides that: 


“Every citizen of the United States, whether 
actually resident or abiding within the same, or in 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or in 
any foreign country, who, without the permission 
or authority of the Government, directly or indi- 
rectly, commences or carries on any verbal or 
written correspondence or intercourse with any 
foreign government or any officer or agent thereof, 
with an intent to influence the measures or con- 
duct of any foreign government or of any officer 
or agent thereof, in relation to any disputes or 
controversies with the United States, or to defeat 
the measures of the Government of the United 
States; and every person, being a citizen of or 
resident within the United States or in any place 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and not duly 
authorized, who counsels, advises, or assists in any 


such correspondence with such intent, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 and imprisoned not 
more than three years; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to abridge the right of a citizen 
to apply, himself or his agent, to any foreign gov- 
ernment or the agents thereof for redress of any 
injury which he may have sustained from such 
government or any of its agents or subjects.” 


Title 5, Section 99 of the United States Code 
provides that: 


“Tt shall not be lawful for any person appointed 
as an officer, clerk, or employee in any of the de- 
partments, to act as counsel, attorney, or agent 
for prosecuting any claim against the United States 
which was pending in either of said departments 
while he was such officer, clerk, or employee, nor 
in any manner, nor by any means, to aid in the 
prosecution of any such claim, within two years 
next after he shall have ceased to be such officer, 
clerk, or employee.” 


Title 5, Section 22 of the United States Code 
provides that: 


“The head of each department is authorized to 
prescribe regulations, not inconsistent with law, 
for the government of his department, the conduct 
of its officers and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it.” 
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In order that there shall be a uniform practice 
in considering requests that American citizens be 
permitted to counsel, advise, or assist foreign gov- 
ernments, officers, or agents thereof in matters 
coming before the Department, and in determin- 
ing whether persons formerly employed by this 
Government should be permitted to prosecute 
claims against this Government before the Depart- 
ment, or any officer or agent thereof, the follow- 
ing regulations are prescribed: 


(1) Any such person shall be required to make 
full disclosure, under oath, of the circumstances of 
his employment, including a statement as to how 
and through whom such employment was brought 
about, particularly whether the employment was 
the result of solicitation direct or indirect, the in- 
ducements, if any, that were held out by him, the 
nature and amount of compensation received or 
to be received for his service, and whether such 
compensation was or is on a contingent basis. If 
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the person has previously been employed by this 
Government, the statement should indicate the 
capacity in which he was so employed, the date 
of the termination of such employment, and 
whether the subject-matter of his present or pro- 
posed employment was before him or the Depart- 
ment or branch of this Government in which he 
was so employed during the time of such employ- 
ment. Like information shall be furnished with 
respect to any and all persons associated with, 
advising, or counseling him in connection with his 
present or proposed employment, or who is to 
share in any fee or compensation on account of 
such employment. 

(2) Before any discussion or correspondence is 
begun with a person to whom the preceding para- 
graph applies, or, if already begun, may be con- 
tinued, his statement, together with a statement of 
the pertinent facts of the subject-matter dealt with 
or to be dealt with, should be brought to my 
attention in order that I may determine whether 
such discussion or correspondence would be proper 
under the circumstances. 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENTS program, which is now 
pushed by twenty-three committees of govern- 
ment experts under the general direction of the 
Department of State, was authorized by the last 
congress. This act allows limited modification of 
duties through trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. The administration is proceeding cautiously 
in order to coordinate it with the whole domestic 
recovery program. 


IN HIs EFFORTS to overcome the evils of exces- 
sive tariffs, quotas, embargoes and other restric- 
tive measures, Secretary Hull does not find that 
all is beer and skittles. Many countries are still 
trying to increase their exports and lessen their 
imports. Some, indeed, are artificially raising rates, 
“padding the price,” in order to make apparent 
concessions by subsequent reductions. This, of 
course, is sharp practise, and the Secretary an- 
nounced, on October 17, that the United States 
purposed to eschew such practises and to negoti- 
ate only with countries who share such intentions. 


Tue SEcrETARY of State pointed out in October 
that the trade agreement between the United States 
and Cuba, the first to be concluded under the new 


act, had been in operation less than a month, yet 
trade between the two countries had already shown 
an appreciable increase. Negotiations with eleven 
other countries whose trade combined with that 
of Cuba amounted in 1933 to half a million, and 
in 1929 to one and a third millions, are on the way. 


ALL OF THE twenty-one nations in the Pan Amer- 
ican Union except Bolivia and Haiti sent delegates 
to the ninth Pan American Sanitary Congress at 
Buenos Aires, which opened Nov. 11, for a ten 
days’ session. The object of the Congress is to 
exchange information and coordinate effort for 
public health in the Americas. 


THE CREATION of a commission to devise regular 
and permanent collaboration between the Pan 
American headquarters at Washington and the 
League of Nations was provided in a resolution 
introduced at the meeting of the League Assembly 
by the Republic of Colombia. It will be added to 
the agenda of the next assembly. 


THE First AMERICAN Youth Congress met, Au- 
gust 15-17, at New York University, called by the 
Central Bureau of Young America. From the 
authorized report it appears that the extreme 
radical bloc attempted to seize the congress, and 
did in fact force a split. The platform of the 
authorized group contains many points regarding 
social and education problems. As to war it voices 
its opposition to it, but recommends defensive 
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equipment and the continuation of conferences 
with other nations on disarmament. 


THe Unitep States is now officially a member 
of the International Labor Organization since 
President Roosevelt notified Geneva, August 20, 
of our acceptance of their invitation. 


THE ENTRANCE OF Ecuador, that equatorial coun- 
try in the Andes with a temperate climate, into 
the League of Nations is associated with the 
League’s successful settlement of the Letitia dis- 
pute between Columbia and Peru. Ecuador, it 
must be remembered, has claims in the Letitia 
region, too. Therefore it is a matter of some im- 
portance that her spokesman at the League As- 
sembly pledged his country’s good offices in 
settling Ecuadorean claims in the upper Amazon. 


By ELIMINATION OF unnecessary red tape, by co- 
ordination and fast flying, a rapid air express serv- 
ice is now inaugurated between the Americas. A 
ton of express was carried from California to 
Newark, N. J. After refuelling, the plane went 
to Washington where 400 pounds were added to 
the load and carried to Miami, Florida. Here the 
express matter was swiftly transferred to Pan 
American Airways, for distribution to all points 
in South America. The time from California to 
Buenos Aires is now reduced to about ten days. 


AFTER OCCUPYING Haiti for 19 years the United 
States marines were withdrawn on August 15, thus 
bringing to an end “benevolent” armed interference 
by the United States with the internal affairs of 
her neighbors. The treaty of 1932, negotiated 
during the Hoover administration, provided for 
this year’s withdrawal of Marines. 


SOMETHING NEW in the way of economic arbi- 
tration in the American republics has taken form 
lately. Local committees for commercial arbitra- 
tion in each state are to be set up, and a stand- 
ard procedure established. The plan was made 
at the request of the Pan American Union by an 
arbitration commission appointed by the American 
Arbitration Association and the Council on Inter 
American Relations. The plan carries out a reso- 
lution passed at the last Conference of American 
States, in Montevideo. 


THE NUMEROUS Pan American student clubs in 
this country all started with one formed in Dallas, 
Texas, in 1927, by a teacher of Spanish in one of 
the high schools. Growing from that beginning, 
an organization now calling itself the Pan Amer- 
ican Student Forum now numbers 21 chapters. 
Other similar student clubs for the study of Pan 
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American subjects have also sprung up in various 
parts of the United States, some affiliated with 
others, some independent. 


Deputy MiepjIMsKI voiced for the government 
party in the Polish Hejm recently the principle that 
Poland remains loyal to her French alliance no less 
than to her agreement with Germany. This seems 
to point to improved Franco-Polish relations and 
the easing of several mid-European doubts. 


LITHUANIA WHICH has hitherto blocked any 
Baltic pact has now entered into an agreement with 
Latvia and Estonia to coérdinate their foreign 
policies especially in the matter of tariffs. Poland 
suspects that this may be intended to counter 
German influence in Poland, yet on the whole the 
Baltic pact is regarded as a step toward more 
peaceful relations in north Europe. 


PoLANp AND Germany have raised their respec- 
tive legations in Berlin and Warsaw to the rank 
of Embassies. 


THE CONFLICT between the ideas of democracy 
and dictatorship was a topic of discussion at the 
International Congress of Philosophy which met 
in Prague in September. Dr. Benesh of Czecho- 
slovakia spoke strongly in defense of democracy. 
Italian, German and other delegates took part in 
the discussion. 


THE EXPERIMENT of setting up an assembly in 
Kashmir is now looked upon as a success. At the 
conclusion of the first session, which lately ended 
in Sringagar, tributes were offered by all parties 
to the President, Sir Barjor Dalal, who spoke ap- 
preciatively of the high level of debate which 
characterized this first session. 


BotH TuRKEY and Egypt have lately inaugu- 
rated a system of family names and titles in the 
western European manner, in place of the con- 
fusing plan of limiting names to what we western- 
ers call “Christian” or “given” names. 


DELEGATES OF the Moslem states already in the 
League of Nations welcomed the admission of 
another Moslem state, Afghanistan, on September 
27. The Afghan minister who responded to the 
welcome of the Assembly, speaking in English, 
avowed his belief that good-will among mankind 
was a primary duty. 


THE MINISTER of the Interior of Turkey has 
prohibited the broadcasting by Turkish stations 
of Oriental music. This decision is a consequence 
of the speech delivered by the Ghazi at the open- 
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ing of the Grand National Assembly, when he said 
that the music now in use was unworthy of the 
Turkish people, and that Western music must take 
its place. 


Tue RvussIAN managing Director of telegraph 
agency of Russia, speaking at a dinner given in 
his honor in New York by the General Manager 
of the Associated Press, described the primary task 
of the press as the promotion of international 
understanding for the safeguarding of world peace. 


Tue Famous Cloth Hall Tower of Ypres has 
again become a singing tower. A new carillon of 
thirty-seven bells has been installed in the belfry, 
rebuilt upon the model of the original destroyed 
in 1914, and the old dragon weather-vane has been 
restored to its pre-war office. The lost carillons 
of Ypres and Louvain were counted among the 
best. 


A PLAN TO eliminate the possibilities of selecting 
unskilled men for public posts was adopted by 
Fascist Italy lately. The plan consists in training 
selected groups of the Nation’s youth for party 
and governmental posts, and is designed ultimately 
to replace other methods of selection. 


AMONG THE FEW good results of the world war 
is one event which took place lately illustrating 
the friendly feeling between persons of allied na- 
tions. It is reported from Le Mans, France, that 
on the occasion of the visit of the bands and 
pipers of the Coldstream and Irish Guards, M. 
Geneslay, the Mayor, asked the British King to 
accept from the town the gift of a stained-glass 
window which is to be the work of a local artist, 
carried out in the style of the enamel effigy of 
Geoffrey Count of Anjou (1113-1150), father of 
King Henry II, in the museum there. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER the funeral of King Alex- 
ander, of Yugoslavia, who had been assassinated 
at Marseilles, the council of the Little Entente met 
in Belgrade. A communiqué was issued at once 
proclaiming the absolute solidarity of the Entente 
with Yugoslavia. “In other words”, says the 
Central European Observer, “any attempt to util- 
ize the Marseilles crime for the overthrow of the 
existing order in Yugoslavia will meet with prompt 
action by the Little Entente.” 


WHILE HE COULD not, because of the rules, be 
elected for a second time president of the Fédéra- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale, Prince George 
Bibesco of Rumania is continued in office by a 
suspension of the rules for three years. The Fédé- 
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ration, which held its meeting last fall in Washing- 
ton, is the supreme court of Aviation records and 
is so recognized by the League of Nations. 


ENGLIsH AS A universal language was urged in 
Tokyo at the eleventh annual conference of teach- 
ers of English, meeting in Tokyo October 18-21. 
More than two hundred teachers of English from 
all parts of Japan were present. 


WHILE THE West was lugubriously talking of 
imminent war between Russia and Japan over 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad, in Manchoukuo, 
news flashed overseas that an agreement had been 
reached in Tokyo for the purchase by Manchou- 
kuo of the Russian half-interest in the railway. 
Thus closed amicably one ominous issue which has 
harried the Orient for three years. 


Some 429,209 Americans were reported to be 
living abroad on January i, 1934, according to 
a September release of the Department of State. 
This number, of course, includes not only Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but Canada and Latin America. 


THE COMPLETION of the Shanghai-Nanking rail- 
way is assured by the negotiation of a loan ini- 
tialed in October by the Chinese Minister of Rail- 
ways, the British and Chinese corporation and the 
China Development Finance Corporation. The 
agreement is noteworthy because a British con- 
cern participates in it as well as a new Chinese 
corporation which was organized last May by 
Chinese banks, a purely business concern, but de- 
signed to build up China. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Red Cross conference was 
held this fall in Tokyo, Japan. This was the 
second meeting, in the seventy years of the exist- 
ence of the Red Cross, to be held outside of 
Europe. 


A POLicy oF world patriotism as well as national 
patriotism was avowed by the secretary of the 
English Trades Union Congress, which met in 
September, to be the ground upon which the reso- 
lutions of the Congress were passed. The Congress 
went on record as opposed to war but recognized 
the need of defense. In case of impending war the 
Congress is supposed to call an immediate meeting 
to decide upon policy in view of the facts. The 
general strike as a means of combating war was 
not recognized in the resolutions, after a year’s 
consideration of that question. 


“BE SURE NOT TO go out of doors, Jimmy, with 
this cold. But if you do go, put on your over- 
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coat.” We have all signed the Kellogg pact; but 
if we do go to war, we promise not to destroy 
cultural objects, according to a new inter-Amer- 
ican treaty just drafted, which will be open to 
signature next Pan American day, April 14, 1935. 
The United States has indicated its purpose to sign 
the treaty which neutralizes in time of war all 
historic monuments, art and science museums, edu- 
cational and cultural institutions. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT in England, Canada, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia and Brazil spoke on Armistice Day 
in an international radio symposium, sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Sir John Simon of England called peace 
“not merely the alternative to war but the only 
possible basis for progress and for life itself.” 


LEGISLATION introduced in 1927 will bear fruit 
next year when a statue of Albert Gallatin, United 
States Secretary of the Treasury from 1801 to 1814, 
is unveiled in the Capital. Since Mr. Gallatin was 
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a native of Switzerland, this event will have its 
international interest. 


Minor mopiricatTions of the St. Lawrence 
waterway pact, which the Senate rejected last ses- 
sion, will be sought soon in diplomatic conversa- 
tions with Canada. The general principles of the 
treaty will be retained however when President 
Roosevelt resubmits it to the Senate for approval. 


A MESSAGE FROM the President of the United 
States was read Sept. 28 in London at the Con- 
gress of the Federation Interaliee des Anciens 
Combattants by Commander Louis Johnson of 
the American Legion, Chairman of the American 
Delegation. The message said in part, ““May the 
memory of your companionship in arms be dedi- 
cated to the firm resolve to teach to coming gen- 
erations in all lands the grim lesson of the waste- 
ful destruction of war. Impress upon them that 
war can be avoided; that by mutual trust and 
respect the way can be prepared for the peoples 
of the earth to live in harmony and peace.” 





Book Reviews 


MoBILIzING FOR CHAOS, THE STORY OF THE NEW 
PropacanpA, by O. W. Riegel. Pp. 222 and in- 
dex. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1934; 
price, $2.50. 


Public Opinion may be “Queen of the world” 
but she, like all rulers, is subject to many kinds 
of special pleading and subtle influence. Her 
courts are filled with heated or wily opposing 
candidates for her favor. A compliment, it may 
be, to the power of the people, but an alarming 
condition today, thinks Mr. Riegel. 

“The elaborate network of physical equipment 
for communications, including telegraph, telephone, 
cable, and radio, has become the pawn of com- 
mercial and political rivalry.” The author takes 
up, one by one, methods of swift communication 
now in use, especially the press and radio. All 
might easily be a means of uniting people, but 
with the present trend toward excessive national- 
ism, and with the new skill in propaganda meth- 
ods, all the communications are rapidly coming 
under restrictions and direction which make them 
the tools of the controlling power, with little ref- 
erence to the truth. In America we have held 
rather more consistently than they have in dicta- 
torships to the ideal of free speech and a free 
press, says Mr. Riegel, but even here the necessary 





power of the advertiser and increasing govern- 
ment regulation are a growing menace to the 
hearing of both sides of disputed questions. 

The great lack seems to be a code of ethics, 
internationally recognized, to apply to the pur- 
veying of news and information. 

The author of this startling book, now Director 
of Journalism in Washington and Lee University, 
writes his story with both vigor and restraint; 
but it is evident that the picture he draws, real- 
istic and documented, is one which should arouse 
people to action no less than the traffic in muni- 
tions and its propaganda. Can a code be evolved 
that will gain international support? Mr. Riegel 
sounds the warning. Not to stop the propaganda 
warfare means, he states, to gird ourselves for yet 
another world war. How can we do it? He 
points no path. 


THe ComMInG AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by George 
Soule. Pp. 308 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934; price, $2.50. 


We in this country, along with the rest of the 
world, find ourselves today caught up in hitherto 
unsuspected currents. We are confused, often ap- 
prehensive. In this book we may find basic trends 
cleared of confusion and spread out in compre- 
hensible order. Mr. Soule first defines the word 
revolution, which he refuses to separate from evo- 
lution, as a natural change taking place first below 
the surface in the popular mind. It is not neces- 
sarily connected with violence. Violence occurs, 
if at all, when the accomplished revolution finds 
itself challenged by the old order. This statement 
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he establishes through a study of some revolutions 
of the past. 

His next step is to show what changes have been 
taking place in the American mind, illustrating by 
careful interpretation of events and statistics. The 
changes, as is usual during a potential revolu- 
tionary period, arrive “with a speed and decisive- 
ness which few persons expect; and compel action 
on the part of those who, usually, are mentally 
unprepared to act.” 

A revolutionary period in America, he thinks, 
has begun but will not reach its climax, perhaps 
for another generation or two, and then by “prob- 
ably peaceful and possibly even by constitutional 
means.” What the reaction may be he cannot of 
course predict. “The process will simply be the 
adjustment of mankind to a new phase made nec- 
essary by its own evolution.” The new society 
will then set forth on “still another voyage into 
the unknown.” 

Sane books such as this, together with the same 
author’s previous studies on better social planning, 
may well serve to smooth out tendencies to vio- 
lent opposition against the inevitable readjust- 
ments of human beings as they grow. 


Tue BamsBoo Broom, AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPA- 
NESE Haiku, by Harold Gould Henderson. Pp. 
124. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1934; price, 
$2.50. 


Wortp Arrarrs published a series of Japanese 
Haiku (hokku) verses last year, in the belief that 
appreciative knowledge of the culture of another 
nation is a great if unconscious solvent of political 
stress. It so happens that Japan is peculiarly rich 
in expressions of beauty and the love of it. This 
short study of these little gems, 17 syllables long, 
is delightful reading. It is carefully analytical of 
the good and bad in Haiku and with its many 
original translations leaves one with a warm feeling 
toward Japan. Perhaps, too, the custom of re- 
cording brief impressions of the beautiful in very 
short English verse is worthy of a place in our 
own literature. Why not try it? 


SING To THE SuN, by Lucille Papin Borden. Pp. 
380. Macmillan, N. Y.; price, $2. 


Here is a story suitable for the Christmas sea- 
son, of Saint Francis’ youth. Francesco himself, 
that lover of peace, is perhaps rather shrouded in 
golden mists, but his young friends and associates, 
their hopes, struggles and love are vividly outlined. 
The towns and cities where they moved, also 
come out in colorful pictures, while over all shines 
the fresh new spirit of happy poverty, self-for- 
getfulness and service, which were Francis’ simple 
message. 


THe SUMMONING OF THE NATIONS, A SHORT Pac- 
EANT OF THE CHANGING Wor LD, by Elisabeth 
Woodbridge Morris. Pp. 27. Samuel French, 
New York, 1934; price, paper, 35 cents. 


Here is a poetic interpretation of the family of 
nations as they should be, as they apparently must 
one day become. The best points of each of 
thirty-one countries, condensed into brief, pictur- 
esque verses are recited by the spirit of history as 
she summons a standard bearer from each country. 
Simple to produce and colorful in effect, the pag- 
eant ought to help toward tolerance and interna- 
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tional appreciation, propaganda or no propaganda. 
It is sponsored by the League of Nations Associa- 
tion. 


THe Lone Rott on THE Ruz, by Col. E. Alex- 
ander Powell. Pp. 231. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1934.; price, $2.50. 


In his effort to balance contrary opinion in the 
rest of the world, in his desire to be strictly just 
to Hitler and his party, Col. Powell may seem at 
times to go to the opposite extreme. The fact 
that he was conducted through Germany, as we 
understand, by German promoters might tend to 
bias even an experienced correspondent such as 
Col. Powell. Yet we recommend a careful reading 
of this book. The sincerity of its author can 
hardly be questioned, nor his broadly humane 
mind. 

The book does not blink many of the abuses of 
power by Hitler. It does ably present many of 
the reasons why they came about. Propaganda, 
the Red Peril, treatment of the Jews, are handled 
fearlessly with due regard to their untoward as- 
pects. Indeed the whole European situation, not 
forgetting Austria, is studied as it has influenced 
Germany and her Nazi party. The attitude of 
France, he concludes, must solve the dangerous 
problem. The book was published in the spring 
of 1934, yet much that Col. Powell said then he 
might well say now. “Meanwhile,” he repeats 
ominously at the close, “beyond the Rhine steadily 
grows louder the throb of Nazi drums.” 


THE Economic Basis or Po.itics, by Charles A. 
Beard. Pp. 99. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1934; price, $1.25. 


Here is a new edition, with some modifications 
by the author, of a book first published in 1922. 
Recent political events, the emergence of Fascism, 
Nazism, the modification of Bolshevism, changes 
in France, England and elsewhere, including the 
New Deal in the United States, illustrate Mr. 
Beard’s original subject, and all, he thinks, illus- 
trate the major conceptions of political thinkers 
since Aristotle’s day. The book is the result of 
four lectures given by Beard in 1916, and those 
were based upon James Madison’s thesis that 
forms of governmeni rest upon societies divided 
into economic groups or interests and that politics 
is concerned with conflicts between these groups. 


Tue Unitep States IN Wortp AFFAIRS, 1933. 
Prepared by William O. Scroogs. Pp. 312 and 
index. Harper & Brother, New York, 1934; 
price, $2. 


The research staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, working with the editor, prepared this 
able, compact résumé of American foreign affairs 
during 1933. As background it was necessary to 
sum up often important events abroad. Economic 
and financial stresses both here and abroad had to 
come into the picture. All of which serves to illus- 
trate the inevitable international moment of all 
that happens within nations today. 

Not the least among the good features of the 
book are the appendices, consisting of documents 
and summaries of our relations to world recovery, 
our own program and, further, a chronology of 
world events affecting American foreign relations. 
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THe ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZATIONS, two volumes, edited by James L. 
Shotwel. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1934; price, $10. 


Now that the United States has accepted mem- 
bership in the I. L. O., and now that it is increas- 
ingly apparent everywhere how important is the 
matter of social justice in industry, these two, 
well-arranged and well-printed books should be at 
the command of all students of social questions. 

The first volume gives the background and pre- 
war history of the idea of such an organization, 
the progress of the idea during the world war and 
especially its place in the Paris peace conference. 

Volume two is composed of documents with 
brief « ‘anations, where necessary. They date 
from an America ederation of Labor resolution 
in 1914, to th atry of the United States in 1934. 

Besides a complete index the volume contains a 
very valuable key to the labor sections of the 
treaties of peace. 


TRADE IN ARMS AND MUNITIONS, STATISTICAL YEAR 
Book, Leacue oF NATIons, 1934. Pp. 316. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1934; price, $3. 


This, the latest of the annual publications of the 
Disarmament section of the League, gives official 
statistics with very brief explanatory text in French 
and English, arranged in parallel columns. The 
first two parts of the book summarize the exports 
and imports of each country in quantity and value 
estimated in the American gold dollar. The third 
and last section gives detailed trade tables gathered 
from each country’s official reports. The whole is 
an invaluable tool to those students who are able 
to interpret statistics. 


Tue New INTERNATIONALISM, by Clark Foreman. 
Pp. 154. Norton & Co., N. Y., 1934; price, $1.75. 


National isolation, says Mr. Foreman, is a fiction 
of the theorists. “International codperation is 
unavoidable,” he says. “The question is how it is 
to be conducted.” The author, connected now 
with the Department of the Interior, was for three 
years a member of the American Council of the 
Geneva School of International Studies. His ex- 
perience leads him to decide that both capitalist 
and socialist internationalism, as formerly under- 
stood, are equally out of date now. World trade 
is rapidly changing to fit the new systems of state 
economic planning, which, in one form or another, 
are emerging under the various political set-ups. 
It may be that nationalism will persist under the 
new schemes, perhaps intensified; but interna- 
tional codperation, government controlled and 
responsibly administered, will, he thinks, make 
headway against chaos and war. Other develop- 
ments will doubtless grow up, but this new form 
of international coéperation, states Mr. Foreman, 
is already upon us. 


IN Europe, by 
Princeton Univer- 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 
Henry L. Stimson. Pp. 88. 
sity Press, 1934; price, $1.25. 


Mr. Stimson, lately Secretary of State, finds 
himself in these lectures able to look upon Euro- 
pean turmoil in a more hopeful vein than one 
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might expect. He bases his optimism upon the 
belief that present day conditions, with all their 
dangers and excesses, have behind them the mo- 
mentum of evolution. Because of the industrial 
revolution of the last century and because of the 
destructiveness of the great war, including the 
mistakes made in the treaties of peace, the na- 
tionalistic states of Europe, some of them just 
reaching the consummation of years of aspiration, 
have found themselves confronted with terrific and 
unexpected economic problems. The issue as Mr. 
Stimson sees it is not nationalism against de- 
mocracy, but nationalism and democracy against 
these staggering problems. In spite of appear- 


ances he finds the general trend in Europe to be 
toward ultimate democracy and toward the final 
regulation of foreign policies against war. 


Miuitary SCIENCE AND TACTICS AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES OF THE 
Unitep States, by Willard L. Nash. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1934; 
price, $1.50. 


Military training in colleges has been the subject 
of constant attack ever since the Morrill Act, 
which, in 1862, put such instruction into all Land- 
grant colleges. This carefully prepared book does 
not consider the problem of national defense nor 
the means of training a civilian army. As an edu- 
cator, the author merely compares the educational 
value of the military instruction and the other 
courses in the same college, which claim to give 
physical education. He finds much overlapping 
aud that the claims for the physical and educa- 
tional value of military training in the R. O. T. C. 
are over-estimated. For that matter, he finds both 
systems nowadays inadequate. Under a changing 
concept of society he concludes that it is time for 
the Land-grant colleges to restate and revise their 
aims and methods in both departments and fit 
them more closely to the modern need. The book 
is realistic and academic in tone, analytical in 
method. 


Tue BATTLE OF THE NON-COMBATANTS, Letters of 
Dr. Harry Hamilton Snively. Pp. 752. Busi- 
ness Bourse, New York, 1933; price, $2.50. 


With its appreciative introduction by Pade- 
rewski, this book quite without literary preten- 
sions is a series of vivid pictures of many places 
and episodes during the war. Dr. Snively, a 
medical officer in the American Red Cross, moved 
from one end of Europe to the other during his 
service. It is probable that his work in sanitation, 
fighting typhus and other diseases in Poland, is 
that by which he will be best and longest re- 
membered. 

His letters are particularly vocal about the 
plight of the children and the old and helpless all 
over Europe. They are salted with a saving 
humor, which while intensifying the tragedy it 
may be, still serves as relief to the too great strain 
on human sympathy. For it was Dr. Snively’s 
gruelling duty to try to stem great oceans of 
woe, remaining in the midst of unimaginable 
human distress while he could alleviate only a 
part of that suffering of the non-combatants, 
which came in the wake of war. 











